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This edition of Revolutionzry Perspectives is entirely 


devoted to Spain. When we planned this over a year ago, it 

was intended to commemorate the fortieth anniversary of the 
beginning of the war in Spain and initially our wejor effort 
was devoted to revealing that the proletarisn nature of those 
events was mythological. However, the depth of the crisis in 
Spain today has produced a class movement which, though still 
young, has already (in terms of consciousness) surpassed that 
of the 1930's as well as putting the Spanish proletariat 
amongst the most advanced in the world today. By re-examining 
"the traditions of the dead generations" and by publicising the 
deeds of the living, the CWO hopes to ensure that there will be 
no more nightmares like that of the 1930's. 
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The Class Struggle in Spain Today. 


From Galicia to Granada, from san sebastian to seville, spain 
is being swept by the most dramatic mass strikes seen in 
recent history. What has been the aim of these strikes and 
demonstrations? Is it to break with "fascism" and bring 
"democracy" back to Spain? -Eyery Comaunist rarty bureaucrat, 
every Socialist Party intellectual, and cach one of the siall 
groups which opposed Franco must have taken heart from his 
death. Since last September, when it became clear that .'ranco 
was dying, these centrists and leftists have sought alliance 
with cach other to forn "platforms" and "juntas" in a manner 
reminiscent of the Popular Front of 1936. The world’s news- 
papers have been telling us that we are "Oi] THE BRINK OF * 
SECOND CIVIL ¥4R" (The Guardian, 3.10.75.). If this vere true 
it vould mean that the Spanish workers, like their fore- 
fathers, have already been deflected fron 2m attsck on capite 
alism, and arc being mobilised for *nother capitelist wor. 
fortunately this is not the case, snd the sp nish :orking: 
cl-ss, in comaon with vorkers everyvhere, hove yet vo fight 
their real battles. ‘this srticle is intended “s"*n aSsess- 
ment of the perspectives for > revolutionsry cl*ss sirug:le 

in Sp-in todsy. | | 

The 


3Sornish Ternony 1939-76. 


After 1939 the spanish econoay suffered Tron under-utilis.tion 
of plant and severc shortages in alwosy every sector. the 
reconstruction of 3pinish cipit:lism could not be begun in 
isolation 2nd had to wait for the imperialist sl.ugnter in 
the rest of the world to complete its butchciy before it 
could receive aid. shis aid was badly needed. In 194/ 
oraductivity in iron was only 48.2% of the 1929 figure, whilst 
‘the same. figurc fur shi phi lding and censtruction was 71,.. and 
5% respectively. At the same tinc, all important consumer 
goods and supplies to industry were ritioned. 


But help for Franco was not far away. Despite .o formal 
United Nations vote in 1945, recommending the isolation of 
Spain, Franco had (in 1943) been given .n assurance by 
hoosevelt that he vould not suffer the f te of Hitler and 
Mussolini. And by 1946, in a Cold sar world franco W9s to 
the U.3. "the only genersl who had ever completely dereated 
the Communists". ‘is the U.3. now wonted boses in Sp2in to 
guard N‘T0's southern flank, 2 ten yerr trenty of ‘economic 
assistonce wd military co-opermtion wis signed -in 1951, by 
virtue of which the U.3. prid necrly 411 302in's military 
expenditure until the Inte 1960s. As > consequence loxns 
flowed from Mew York bonks 2nd by 1965 the U. 3. government 


itself had given Spain a total of 21.6 billion.(1) 
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Despite this Sptnish capitalism at first rearined relativel 
undeveloped, largely, due to the low rate of donestie invest- 
ment. The post-war-years of sustexity l-sted longer in-Spain 
thon in the more developed c:pialist countries, and like these 
others, Spain was forced to take steps towiids stxte capitalism. 
‘The National Institute of Industry (INI) wis set up to solve 
the investment problem and soon became the largest source of 
investment itself. However the money for this investment was 
not to be readily had, so Franco had to resort to the printing 
press. The obvious consequence was inflation which avcraged 
30:. pea. between 1940 and 1959. (1) Clearly there vais a limit 
to this form of finance, and by the late Fifties Spin, 
hitherto only saved by the expanding tourist trode ond massive 
U.3. aid, was all but bankrupt. 


Drastic situations call for drastic metsures and the main 
suffercrs were to be the Spanish workers. Wage levels were 
hit by devaluation and 2 virtu2zl wage freeze, all of which 
engendered confidence in business circles and led to further 
loans from the LiF 2nd U.3. This was 211 Spin needed, for 
although Franco did not know it, the"economic mirzcle" was 
just around the corner. From 1960 to 1967 Sprin’s mte of 
growth of GNP averig:d 2 remarkible 8., which placed it fourth 
in the world growth league. (2) 


This rmpid growth was 1 product of f-ctors outside 3o071n. 
Mest signific ntly the pericd of prst-wer reconstruction .of 
the internition’1 economy hed re-ched its pe>« by 1960 so the 
high level of U.5. investment ws now sbout to be coaplemented 
by cipit-l driven from othcr srevs by the frlling rote of 
profit. This b-sic l-w of cepitrl accumulation (bricf ly 
expliined below) (3), deminds that 1 higher w2ss of profits be 
continuslly exactéd in order to fund further economic exp in- 
sion, 18 well as maintain the ivernge mte of profit. By 1960 
this miss of profit could only be found in those countries 
with the highest rate of exploitation of the working class. 
Spain was 1 classic example as the minimum wage was 35p. 2 day 
and avernge earnings (according to Anuario Estadistico 1964), 
about £20 week. It is therefore not surprising th.t foreign 
capital flowed into the country. FIAT allowcd 2 Sp nish 
version of their car (thc SE:T) to be made under licence in 
Spain, where they were joined by British Leyland, General 
Electric and Kelvinator wong numerous others. Whilst invcst- 
ment brought prosperity, the bilince of payments wis soon 
ayournble due ilmost entirely to tourism. - By offering cheap 
holidays to the western Europe.n proletariat, e1rrnings were 
soon in excess of 2 billion dollars 2 yerr. 


The post-1968 economic crisis is the first vhich the world has 
experienced since the aftermath of the 1°29 wall St. Crash. 
There has been no "crash" like that of 1999 tod-y because the 


(1) Anuario Estadistico 4960 

(2) U.N. world Economic survey 1969-70 Soe 

(3) Fora full explanation, sce ‘The Economic Foundations of 
Capitalist Decadence" in Kevolution-ry Perspectives 2. 
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increasing tendency to state capitalism throuzhout the world 
Since then has meant that ciedit is controlled by States and’ 
not solely. by private banks. ‘this means that each state lends 

to others (the U.5.-dominated International ‘“onetary Yund 
(the IMF) bailed out Britain in 1975, for instance) in order 
to safeguard the. threat to its. owa accumulation caused by the 
collapse of a single nation. This is yhy the global move into 
depression has-been slower and accompanied by high inflation. 
However, whilst the outward form of the crisis might. apoear 
different the underlying causes remain thé Same. - 


the central contradiction of canitalist production is the 
tendential fall in the rate of profit, brought about by the 
rising organic composition of capital.-. Stated -briefly and 
simply, this means that competition forces c-vxitalists nailed in 
(state or private) to increase productivity by replacing men 
(the pricé of whose labour we cell verigble ¢apitel or vy) 
with machines (or constent cenital, c).f1) Sut 2s nev 
wealth’is crested solely by the exploitation of 1l*bour 
(which produces value above what it receives in wages, tii 
unpaid l-bour we call surplus value or s), then obviously 
rate of profit s/c +v., will fall. ‘This can only be offset 
by an increase-in the mass of profit (i.c. by getting wore gs 
out of the workine.cless), but eventuzlly c will be so large 
that this will be insufficient to fund further accumube tion. 
AU this point the process.of capital accumulation slows, 
contracts-and eventually declines.. ors 
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After World War. ‘'wo the world economy had been able*to recover 
on the basis of the devaluation and destruction of capital , 
caused by the war. jut this was only a repeat of the cycle of 
War - boom -' slump - war which first hit the world in 1974. 

In 1968 the boom was over and dependencé on foreign capital 
and foreign consumption meant. that Spain was among the first 
casualtiés of the crisis. The raté of srowth of GkP fell to 
1.5% in 1967-8, ‘rose’-in the world mini-boom of 1972-3:to 8.1%, 
only to sluap evén more disasterously (it tempo with the . 
world depression), umtil in.1975 it "was around zero" (The 
Hinancial Times 2.3.75.). At the time of writing the Spsnish 
economy displays similer features to that of Italy; 


"An officially recorded.inflation rite of just over 14: 
dast’ yeir' his now increased to in rnvual rmte-of just 
over 20;:.. Unemployment is well in excess of 700,000, 
nearly 6° of ‘the active workforce, 2nd the underlying 
trend is upwirds. The likelihood is that’ growth this 
year Will be only marginally above 1975's 0.8%: 


r 


(Financial Times €9.4,76. 
But equally serious for the Spanish ruling class is the fact 


that the national debt has risen wassively in che last two 
years to 9 billion and nev loans with hisher interes: rstes 


(1) ¢ also includes raw materials. 


and Shorter term duration have to be arranged with inter- 
national banks to cover a further deficit in the balance of 
payments. #or example, a #1 billion loan subssribed by U.s. 
and German banks only allows five years to repay and at an 
interest rate" 18% over the prevailing Eurodollar rate" 
(Financial Times 30.6.76.). ‘The rapid decline in the numbers 
of tourists in the last two years, has underlined Spain's 
dependence on that source to maintain its positive balance of 
payments. Similarly, the crisis in Europe has meant that the 
million Spanish workers in France, Belgium, and Germany have 
found themselves unemployed, and even repatriated, so that a 
major source of foreign earnings has dried up. With world 
prices going up, the chronic inability of Spanish capitalism 
to find sufficient capital to modernise an agriculture which 
feeds less than 25) of the population has further added to a 
balance of payments deficit so that it will probably ecual 
last .year's $3 billion record. Now more than ever needing 
access to the normal EEC channels of credit, it is not 
surprising that the Spanish ruling class are so concerned 
with "democratisation". | , 


Franco and the working class 


But the most dramatic effect of the world economic crisis in 
Spain has been to place the Spanish working class st the fore- 
front of the world proletarian struggle against capitslism. 
The events of the last five years have served to show that it 
was not Franco that laid the conditions for economic growth 
and stability in Spain, but rather that it was economic grovwtn 
which laid the conditions for Franco's frequent boasts of 
"stability. As recent events in Uruguay, Poland, Greece and 
Portugal testify, dictatorships tend not to survive an economic 
crisis. Beeause there is no second team pretending to be an 
alternative to the government of the day, as in the liberal 
democracies, the dictator and his system usually disappear 
together. Franco died just in time to avoid this, but he died 
just too late to preserve his own myth, carefully nurtured in 
all his major speeches, that he had tamed the class struggle. 


Few might recall the massive strike against austerity measures 
which broke out in Barcelona in 1951, involving more than 
300,000 workers, and some might even forget that despite all 
strikes being illegal from 1938 to 1975, Franco had to . 
frequently arrest or "militarise" large numbers of workers in 
order to maintain labour "discipline" in the Sixties. But 

the emperor was really seen without his clothes the moment 
the world economy began to grind to a halt. 


In January 1969 a few strikes in the north ot Spein made es 
Franco feel compelled to declere * state of cmergency In which 
arrest without trial and militery courts. (i.e. licence to 
torture) were the main features. With the growing japetus of 
the crisis and 2 new generation of undefested workers this” 
repression was not enough. The Spenish working cless remain 
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amongst the most exploited in Europe. Throughout the sixties 
they nad only peen aple to get the benefits of the “econonic 
airacle" by Working on average fourteen hours a day, tnough 
this seemed like a great luxury when compared to the first 
twenty years of Francoism. For this reason, when the govern- 
ment attempted to make the working class pay for world-wide 
‘inflation the response was imaediate and wide-ranging. 


\ new era of mass strikes gripped Spain, oeginning witn the 
strike of 20,000 SEiT car workers in Barcelona in 1971. The 
significance of this particularly violent struggle was not 
only in its level of activity but (and this contrasts vith 
the Thirties) it also came at a time when workers all over 

the world, from irgentina to Poland, were bepinning:to resvond 
to the crisis in a way in which they had not done since tne 
post-war revolutionary wave. 


Whilst a period of relative c2lm followed through 19/72-3 (in 
keeping with the world mini-boom), this was just the lull 
before the real storm which broke in 197) end nos continued 
to this day. In July 1974 the renewed strike weve vegan in 
Galicia (an area not noted for ailitency), crossed Noxrvhein 
S$prin to Pamplon> and ended up once ggain in Cataloni. wnere 
a general strike was c-lled encompassing 30,000 workers ia 
Bajo Llobregst. ‘full analysis of the successes 2nd snort- 
comings of these strikes from a communist point of view will 
be made below. Here, in order to complete tne chronological 
picture, we will move.on to the next wave of strikes, in 
November 1974, in January 1975 and in January 1976, each one 
seeming to take up from where the previous one left off. 

lass strikes, pitched battles with tne police, the taxcover 
of towns aud districts by workers and tne deaths of workers 
had shaken the foundations of the spanish order. ven before 
the death of Franco the Spanish ruling class were strugeling 
towards a new policy and all those groups which claim to be 
an “opposition” were trying vo integrate themselves into this 
process. 


Trade unions and the bourgeois order 


Faced with the possibility of the total breakdown of his 
system, Franco had made some attenpts to control the struggle 
of the working class. That tnese were rather pathetic cid 
clearly ineffectual does not nean that from a bourgeois p90 int 
of view he had hit on the wrong policy. The same policy had 
worked successfully in most of the capitalist world snd ie 1 

9 policy which Pranco's heirs will try to iaplement ss specdily 
as possible. ‘This policy? The creation of “free” trade 
unions. 


Ag early as 1968 Franco hed realised the dengers of havine only 
the CNS (the State-run unions in which menagenent perbiciprted) 
as negotiators between the classes. part from the f:ct taat 
the workers did not tske thea seriously in tives of calm 
(Marilyn Monroe was often voted for in C3 elections), in 
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times when the class struggle took on a more open foin the 
workers would simply by-pass the Cis. #rainco's first idea 

Was Uo give the CNS a measure of independence from the only 
legitimate political party in Spain, the National Movesaent. 

by making it appear as though this was 2 reluctant concession 
he hoped that the workers would believe it to be a genuine’ 
gain. However, the era of mass strikes hid already arrived 
and the CNS proved as ineffectual as he feared in getting the 
workers back to work. .“In-1971 Franco was thus forced to 
recognise as legal (after the SE‘T strike) strikes for “social 
demands" (i.e. over wages and working ccnditions). In 1972 
Franco hinted at further changes, though 2s the class struggle 
st these were forgotten until the new wave of activity zfter 
1972. 


Since Franco's death liberalisation moves hve been just °s 
slow, though -in the sphere of labour reletions “reforms” 

have as yét been much grester than in ny otner eres of 
Spynish society. Clearly this is no xccident snd is ohnviously 
an attempt to cont2in the class struggle. whatever coavii- » 
bution trede unions aight heve acde to the development of the 
organisational -cap>cities and self-awareness of tne working 
class in the nineteenth century, today they can only act as 

a weapon of the bourgesisie. ‘odey capitalism is a decadent 
social system which can offer the working class no significant 
improvements in its condition of life. The veiy dynamic which 
created so much prosperity - the drive for profit, is today 
the greatest barrier to it being able to surnount the oresent 
era of crises. ‘the unions are thus used by capitalism to 
break the news gently to the workers that they will nave to 
accept cuts. Any state without trade unions is at an obvious 
disadvantage in any heightening period of class struggle. 
Without the cushioning effect of union aediators iho tell the 
workers not to strike until "negotiations" with the management 
are complete, who, in order to keep a degree of credibility, 
make grumbling noises about "the rising level of unemployment" 
- without then, every struggle flares up that much more quickly. 
If there is no union charged with negotiating the rate of 
exploitation, the workers quickly focus on their real enemy - 
the capitalist state. It is no coincidence that in recent 
years the most militant and class conscious workers have veen 
in Spain and Poland where neither have had to snash any 
illusions in the reforming capacity of the untons. | 


However, the Sp*nish ruling class has become  cutely aware 

of this through the recent cl3ss struggle and it hes tnere- 
fore had to move towards cresting the kind o1 trede unions 
which will be more effective in toning the workers. \Lready 
the capitalists have begun to negotiate with the .orkers| ” 
Commissions despite their "illegality". this fact highlights 
one of the major difficulties for the bourgeoisie in schieving 
organs to tame the class struggle will be in healing the 
divisions in their own ranks. . 
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and the Workers' 


he § anish Communist Fart Commissions 


Since the end of the revolutionary wave in 1921 and the 
consequent establishment of the state capitalist regime in. 
Russia, the word “communism has come to stand, not fora 
working class future, but for a new.level Of sea pita tast 
exploitation backed with the full power of the state apparatus. 
the parties which thus emerged from the failure of the 
revolutionary wave are communist. ‘in nane only. Their pernic- 
lousness lies in their ‘pretensions to represent working class 
interests and 1s such they are a bourgeois fifth column secking 
influence within the working class. The Spanish Conmunist 
Party (henceforth PCE) is no different to its counterperts 
elsewhere and one of its main problems is th-t the Spanish 
working class is already beginning to nerccive more elearly 

its true nature. 


The tactics of the Spanish government in relrtion to the PC" 
have been to drive 2 wedge’ between it -nd 211 the other 0). 0S- 
ition parties. Thus the Spanish government denounced the 
formation of the "Democratic Co-ordinction" °t the bec loaning 

of the year because the PCE had succeeded in > ligning, itself . 
alongside sll the other bourgeois parties. In similor vein 

the government gave pernis.ion for the UG? and Ci (the 
illegal unions of the Socizlist Party and Anarcho-syndicalists 
respectively) to hold congresses in Spiin whilst refusing 

a similar favour to the workers' Commissions. 


lhe reasons for the: opposition of the Spanish government to 
the legalisation of the PCE 2.re not.difficult to understand. 
In the first place the power of the regine still rests on. the 
unshakeatble loyalty of the same army which defeated. the 
"Communists" in 1939. In the second place, the PCE his nothing 
positive to offer the regime in return. In Portugal the 
Communist Party there had.a certain degree of ..scendracy so 
long as the ruling factions felt that it alone could tance the 
class struggle. When this illusion was shattcred the Portug- 
uese Communist Party was dispensed with «nd now Juan Corlos 
can have little confidence thit the PCE will be any more 
successful with the Spanish working class. — 2 


Given this situation the PCE hes indulged in : rather curisus 
game of manouevre. First, in its own name it has sought to 
mike itself respectable to all sections of the Spanish ruling 
class (the Army and extreme Right) becsuse the FC fears that 
political organisations which are legol night teke -way its 
membership, Carrillo, the PCE leader, hes gone further then 
either his’ French or Italian counterparts to espouse "euro- 
communism" and present the PCE 1s a Spenish aotion:l porty. 
‘part from proclaiming the slogan "Everything that is aetvional 
is ours", Carrillo hos talked. of the role. of the PCl in 2 
"democratic and pluralist. 5pain". In.line with this policy — 
it was the moving instrument in uniting the two main opposition 
factions, the leftist “junta" and liberal "platform" into the 
"Democratic Co-ordination". 
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Whilst in its own terms, the PCE has been successful with 
its bourgesis. cohorts, it has becn less successful in its 
industrial policy. As we saw above the Spanish ruling class 
have slowly recognised the advantages of unions for capitalisn, 
a fact which the PCE has: sought to take advantrge of. In this 
they have their own instrument - the Workers' Commissions. 
These were formed by striking workers in the Fifties in an 
attempt to maintain a permanent strike organisation, but like 
all attempts at a permanent opposition to capitalism in 4 
non-revolutionary situation, they became fossilised into a 
bureaucratic apparatus which was soon filled and controlled by 
the cadres of the PCE. Not content with this illegal orgsn- 
isation the PCE has sought to infiltrate the state-run unions, 
the CNS, as well. Until the last couple of years these 
attempts were usually foiled by frequent goveinnent purges, 
but recently the regime has turned 2 blind cye to this. ‘his 
has suited the PCS wonderfully well, for, on the one nond, 
it is able to point to the past prosecution of its members in 
the COs and thereby prove its "class loyalty"; on tne other, 
it is also preparing for the possibility that the Cis willbe 
made “independent” of the regine by infiltrating that organ- 
isation. Thus the PCE plays a double game in the unions as 
well, in the hope that whatever the outcome, it will be ina 
position to control or deflect the class strugele into 
capitalist channels. | 


The recent wave of working class unrest has exposed tne 
contradictory policy of the PCE of trying to maintain that it 
is both a good workers party and a good capitalist party (for 
us the latter is in no doubt:). In April of this year it 

tried to show the Government how indispensable it was to a 
solution of the "labour problem" by trying to sabotage a strike 
wave in Barcelona, . 


itIn(the Workers' Commissions) strongholds, such as 
SEAT, Bajo Llobregat and Tarrassa Work continued, 
while in hundreds of small and medium enterprises 
the workers were already in the streets. The 
appeal..of the CO's was followed without discussion 
by their militants." (Quoted in Workers Yoice no.20) 


and when the workers do take to the streets the PCE slso tries 
to prevent ‘any other slogans but theirs from being chanted. 
Thus we have seen extremely class conscious strikes end by 
mouthing bourgeois sims such as "democracy" and "“sunesty" - 
this signifies the collapse of the struggle. 


The overall impression that the PCE and CO's have thus tried 
to give the Spanish sovernment is that the closs struggle can 
be turned on and off at the will of the PCE and therefore 10 
could be a useful ally ora powerful enemy. 1S yet the 
government remains unmoved by this combination ol oluster and 
pleading, though it is possible that a renewed burst OF CLass 
activity might alter this. It is more likely, OWCVEL , that 
the other leftist groups will not agree to any constitutional 
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move which does not include legalising the PCE. If the other 
Opposition groups ‘become identified with the State this will 
allow the PCE to present itself as a4 separate independent 
Opposition. It is this kind of menoeuvring between the — 
factions of the bourgeoisie which will ensurc a slow chanse 
in Spain. — i 


Regionalism 


Because the Working class: has a single cl»ss interest, the 
establishment of communism, it is easy to forget thet the 
bourgeoisie has not, and, because of the nature of capitalist 
competition, not only struggles against the working class 

but also against other bourgeois factions. ‘This is not 
necessarily a matter of rejoicing for the proletariat, if 

(as in the spanish Civil War) it allows itself to be used as 
cannon fodder for one or other: side. | 


foday in Spain there are so many factions representing so 
many interests of the bourgeoisie that it is almost comical. 
The kaleidoscope of history has produced some truly weird and 
wonderful patterns in Spain. Most bizarre of all is the 
Carlist party. Once a supporter of #ranco with its own 
requetes or militia, it was originally the party supporting 
absolute monarchy and refused to accept the constitutional 
‘monarchical dynasty presently holding pover.. Today however 
their latest pretender is allied to the PC".and calls fora 
"socialist monarchy" a la Sihanouk. | 


This Navarre sideshow and other rejuvenated obsolescenves 
apart, the eentral issue which has traditionally divided the | 
Spanish ruling class has been regionalism. since the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century Spain has grown through the 
absorption of peripheral provinces like Catalonia, Galicia, 
and the Basque country by Castile. Castile has thus’ alveys 
stood for a centralised Spanish state. “he moterial basis 
for separatism emerged with the beginnings of capitelism in 
Northern Spain in the late fifteenth ond carly sixteenth 
centuries. Under the feudel laws of Castile, Borcelona and 
Bilbao were denied accéss to the anparent wealth of the gold 
and silver produced by Indian slaves in the Ncw world coloniés. 
However this méant that these ircas developed productive 
industries, the source of real wealth (xnd eventuilly. that 
part of the gold which did not go tol. Rurope found its: way 
to these areas). Castile remained poor, 2 region of land- 
owners who could not farm, instead exacting tribute from the 
Basque and Catalan bourgeoisie. 


This eventually led to separatist movements in the industrial 
provinces whieh in the 1930s had clearly distinquishable 
parties, the PNV (in the Basque country) sad the Esquerra and 
Lliga Catalana (in Catalonia). Al} these sreprescntatives of 
the provincial bourgeoisie were in the Popular Front in the 
Civil War as it offered autonomy to the regions. ‘To their 
credit the workers in these areas have shown little enthus- 
sasm for these parties, though in the case of Barcelona, the 
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so-called anarchists were often bourgeois nitirnalists 
demanding a federal system of gevernment in Spain. (1) 


The inability of the dictatorship to face uv to the crisis has 
lent force to the old separatist demands in Galicia, Cat2lonia 

and the Basque Provinces. However the old senarstist parties 
lcd by the industrial bourgeoisie have been larvely replaced 

by the nore radical groups of professionals, students and 

other petty bourgeois elements. These, as elsewhere, have 

been hardest hit by inflation and,. as elsewhere, have blamed 

this on the "remoteness" and centralisation of sovernment. (2) 


These new movements present a far greater threat to the 

working class than the old nationalist movements which were 

so obviously tied. to industrial and comaercial capital.~ In 
Galicia and Catalonia today's nationalists have made no inroads 
into the working class, and indeed the gulf between Catalan 
nationalism and the working class has become even wider, but 

in the Basque. Provinces groups like ETA VI, by adopting the - 
nationalist/populist ideology of Maoism, pretend that they 

have something to offer the workers. In like manner the PCH, 
true to its policy of backing as many horses at once, and to 
the Leninist confusion of working class interests with 

national liberation struggles, has divided itself into 
nominally different comaunist parties for each region.. 


What success nationalist/separatist ideology has had in divid- 
ing the Spanish workers is hard to assess at suis point in 
time. So far what seems to have hap ened is that only in the 
Basque Provinces have the working class supported nationalist 
demonstrations. But even here support has becn confined to | 
the coastal province of Guipuzcoa (around San Sebastian), an 
area not noted for. being class conscious in the past. ‘The 
migration of a quarter of Spain's rural workers to join the 
proletariat of N-E Spain, has, in the last two decades, 
further undermined the basis of notionalist sup ort within 

4 localist working class. Good examples of this can be found 
in events in Pamplona in January, 19/76, where workers trans- 
formed its traditional monarchist associations by briefly 
seizing control of the town; 1nd in Vitoria where workers 
violently confronted the State (resulting in four deaths and 
fifty injured) over what was initially 9 woge struggle. forty 
years ago these towns in the Basque Provinces would have been 
considered nationalist strongholds. It is clear that a class 
coscious working class cannot simply. take up 2 passive position 
towards the nationalists and one. of the signs of . developing 
class movement will be the ap,earance of in internationalist 
outlook in its struggles. As we shall see below the. Spanish 
workers have already taken positive steps in this directivn. 


(1) Many of the Anarchists, like Federica de liontseny made 
no secret of their nationalism and took their inspiration 
fron the Catalan nationalist Pi Y Margall rather than 


Bakunin. . ant shcses . . 
(2) See Workers Voice 20 for our views on Seottish Nationalism. 
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fhe Coming Class Struggle in opain 


the world economic system has no solutions iithin the canital- 
ist integument. Perhaps the system might stagcer fron mini- 
boom to slump a couple of times more, but there can be no 
permanent solution to a permanent crisis, The capitalist 
attempt at a solution will always involve 9% increase in the 
rate of exploitation snd it is this factor which will create 
the objective conditions for a comaunist revolution. 


Nowhere is this perspective more clear thon in Spain. In 
the last four or five years we have witnessed an intcnsific- 
ation of the class struggle caused solely by this factor, 
With the level of real wages falling drastically in the face 
of an annual inflation rate in excess of 20,., and increased 
unemployment meaning the decline of the two incone family, 
there is no doubt who is being asked to pay for the crisis. 


In this situation the Spanish workers have responded with one 
of the most historically significant struggles of recent years. 
Certainly when we.look-at it-in retrospect it will be.found 
that these struggles were: far more significant than those of 
the Thirties. Then the level:of class consciousness did not 
develop. beyond obeying the orders of. organisations whose 
political programmés were. opposed to working class interests. 
\s we show liter in this issue the masscs never seized the 
initiative -cithér in October 193% or in the July .1936 events. 
Today however there his been 2 process off development ‘of 

class awareness in Spain which promises much, though it would 
be childish to pretend that everything .bout these strucgiles 
has been positive. What we must do is to provide an accurate 
balance sheet of their successes and failures. 


The most positive ‘ferture of the wove of strikes is tht a 
yorocéss of self-education of the workers is clearly discernible. 
In 1972 the present wave of ass strikes whicn heve all been 
notable for the way in which they have confronted the forces 

of the State, began at the SEAT factory in Bercelona. Sut 

this strike never went beyond the bounds of its particular 
factory... By July 1974 the workers of RBejo Llobregat were 
sending "pickets of-information" from one factory to another 
spreading news and asking for solidarity. whilst this repres- 
ented a significant advance, the Vorkers' Comiissions still 
managed to maintain a degree of control which hemstrung any 
further developmént.: But in the last two strike waves (Jan. 
1975 and-Jan. to April 1976), not only have the numbers 
simultaneously on strike been counted in hundreds of thousands, 
(600,000 in Jan. 1976), not only have these strikes spread 

from factory to factory, and from region to region, not only 
did the workers take over a whole town for a brief period, but 
just as significantly they have broken out of the attempts of 
the unions to constrain’ them. The working class has als 
added new dimensions of internationalism to its qualities (the 
material conditions for which exist today as they never existed 
iG the. Thivtiess. ~~" 
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"Just as our labour is international, capital which 
exploits ue knows no frontiers or races. tie the 
workers of Bultaco rscognise that we belong to the 
working class which 7s not only international but 
which carries in it .vethe future of the world ..." 
(leaflet of the Assembly of Bultaco workers May 1976) 


Within Spain this kind of solidarity has not merely taken the 
form of words. When a strike has ‘broken out, wherever it has 
been, or whatever the isste, the strike wave has spread. 

“kers have imueciately ‘ialked out on sympathy strikes in 
such e way that neither union officials cr "enlightened" 
bosses could get them baci: to work. if the workers have no 
demands capitalism obviously cannot make immediate concessions 
in order to > tine and take the steam out of the situation. 
Inplicit in the actions cf the Spanish workers 2: *he recog- 
nition that capitalism has rothing to offer. it is for this 
reason that we say that the Spanish strikes have been the most 
significant in rece worzing class history. 


For the CWO the esserticn that these strug; les are the highest 
expression of the viass struggle at present is besed not on a 
formal assessment of their 
abstract scale or other, but in the tendency which they have 
shown: towarcs breaking with capitalist relations. Clearly 
workers do not junp fron demanding wage rises to demanding 
communism overnig2t, There must be a process, longer or 
shorter depending cn spscific conditions, through which the 
workers must pass, and in which more and more obstacles to 
the workers’ awareness of the necessity of communism are 
overcome. In say struggle where we see workers learning from 
past experience and moving veyol their previous level of 
consciousness communists can be jnvoived. We do not sit on 
the sidelines with our perfected communist programme waiting 
for the workers to pass all the tests before participating in 
the struggle. Rather in those svruggies, likes those in Spain 
which have communist 1. cotial, the communists shruld be 
active, pointing out “he successes as well as the failings 

of the movement. 
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In this respect the real ‘+.’ of the Snanish workers is yet 
to come. They have not yec confronted capitalism's more 
subtle means of vontainmenl, There are no.lengths t>. which 
the Spanish Government would not go in ordex to emasculate 
the class struggle. If pushed they would abandon their 
attempts to present the CNS 4s an independent trade union 
and legalise the irkers’ Commissions; but this alternative 
~suld only be considerea if the regime was faced by an almost 
revolutionary level of class struggle. “Whilst this is not 
yet on the agenda it is stear that a f exible capitalist 
government wili try all ‘tinds of tactics and will sttempt to 
recuperate any independers class organs. For example, they 
could turn the factory Assemb-ies into permanent negotiating 
bodies similar to the shop stewards in Britain, thus 
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transforming organs of the class ints organs against the cl 
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Should the Spanish workers transform their economic strugele- 
for a better standard of living on to the political plané, 

they have already the form capable of carrying out that trans- 
formation in the mass factory assembly. On occasions rcjecting 
all,forms of delegation, the mass assemblies’ have southt to 
invalve all the workers in the runaing of thelr ovn strike. 

\s such they provide.an indispensable bridge tovercs © 
ordletarian alternative to the capitelist state. but ve must 
recognise that it is still possible for tne Spznish State to 
recapnise the mass assembly in an atteapt ennsculste it 
(just as the Geraan Social Denocrsts did with the works Councils 
in 1918). ‘nd even at present thé end of e-cn wove of struggle 
sees the mss assembly give wey.t>o the Vorkers'. Comalssions. 

At the present stage of the crisis this 1s understandable. 

The unions exist -to negotiate with capital over the wage rate, 
the mass assembly points to the destruction of Gopitslisn 
itself. Obviously if the latter task 1s not on the agends 

the struggle will give way to the negotiators while tae class 
reforms and gathers its strength. Luxemburg has already 
suaiarised this situation in a different time and placc; 


he most precious, because lasting, thing in this 
rapid ebb and flow is its mental sediment; the intellect- 
ual, cultural growth of the proletariat, which proceeds 
by fits end starts, ‘and which offers an invisclable 
guarantee of their future irresistible progress in the: 
-econonic as well as the political struggle." :. 
| -(“ihe Mass Strike" p.35) 


Here we should emphasise the qualitative difference. between 
the nature of the class struggle in Spain today as compared: 
with the Thirties. Then the Spanish working class, though 
not physically defeated themselves were attempting to struggle 
jin a world-in which the bourgeoisie was everywhere triunphant. 
In Spain itself no section of the class went beyond the 
Popular Front (or even challenged it) and the eounter- 
revolutionary ideas of of Nonti-fascism’ and "self-management" 
replaced the anti- apitalist struggle. Given this domestic 
and international context it is not surprising thet ao 
communist group emerged from the struggle itself. 


But the situation is redically different todxy. “‘the 
successive waves of militancy have taught the Spanish workers 
a great deal already. The gener*l level of consciousness nas 
been such that out of the mass strikes have couc com.unist 
groups Which have begun to criticise all virietics of c pital- 
ism including the state cenitalist alternative of the unions, 
PCE, Trotskyists, and Maoists. In Spain today there is a 
struggle which comaunists can relate to because it is creating 
a communist consciousness. The fertile breeding ground for 
communist ideas is in the nature of the strikes themselves. 
Nowhere else in the world are there such widespread strikes, 
involving such a great mass of workers, who strike without 
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demands , but in solidarity with workers anywhere and in any 
industry. 


The struggle in Spain is, as yet, isolated by its very advanced 
nature. For example, that paragon of militancy, the British 
working class has still to break out of the sectionalisnm and 
craft mentality which its history of being organised in craft 
Unions has imposed upon it. A new level will be reached when 
the crisis in Britain comes to equal that in spain, but at 
present comaunists in the U.K. do not have the sane potential 
for involvement in the class movement, as comiunists in Spain 
Where the class struggle has reached a higher stage. However 
workers in Britain, in common with the rest of the world 
proletariat, have not yet taken on the capitalist state and 
been ideologically or physically. crushed by it. Thus when ve 
today call for the solidarity of the world's workers with our 
Spanish comrades we are not, like our Bilan comrades of the 
past, merely expressing a pious wish, but proclaiming the 
unfolding of a definite process. : 


However this will not be:an overnight revelation and it-will 
be some time before the final battle begins. In the meantime 
the bourgeoisie, consciously or unconsciously, will attempt 

to draw the workers into their-game of manoeuvre. ‘The PCE 

in particular will pursue its tactic of using the workers’ 
nilitancy as a pawn in its gome with the Government. In 

order to strengthen ite’ position within the working class it 
revives memories of the Thirties, creates new "Popular i'ronts" 
like the "Democratic Co-ordination” ana it pretends that the 
"anti-fascist" struggle is the beginning of the strug:-le 
against capitalism. ‘his is exactly the same position as 

the anarchists: in’ the Spanish Civil var. "#irst we fight the 
war, then we make the revolution". but as history showed then 
the workers can never fight for a bourgeois faction and for 
their own interests. ‘The workers war is the revolution. It 
is the only civil war - against all bourgeois interests. 


But in spite of the alarmisa of the Leftists there will be 

no war in Spain today like that in the Thirtics. ‘then the 
crisis of world imperialisn was such that renewed accuaulation 
could only be funded on the basis of re-armament. ‘ar was a 
necessity and it was the aid from the Fascist govcernnents on 
the one side and from the Soviet regime on the other which 
transformed Franco's coup into an imperialist war. ‘Today 

thé world crisis has not yet reached such a stage. The 
Helsinki agreement is the Locarno Pact of the Seventies. 
whilst Capitalism will allow bush warfare in ‘fric> 7nd ‘sia, 
it cannot contemplate a war so near its hearvlancs., 


With no international supvort for wer for either side in 
Spain, and with the \rmy, the one force capable of overthrow= 
ing the regime,able to stage 2 coup only on pain of secing 
Spain's economy collapse into shambles becsuse of the almost 
certain boycott of Spain by the EEC end If!’ -like, wer 1s the 
last thing the Spanish bourgeoisie want. hilst 
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in the Thirties the Army found the Repuslic 
today it will be forced to agree, however auch it slows down 
the process; to gradual, democratisation” .. The government, on 
thg other yfand, will not wish to nove i fist and alienate its 
owt forces - certainly the victors of + Civil War will stand 
firm as long as possible against the eae ation of the same 
PCE they destroyed Le TSS 


complete anathema 


might have accelerated change - the 

have shown 
the “Thirties. 
change. in the 


The one force. which 
development of the economic crisis, has, as we 
earlier, been slower and more drawn out then in 
The. developnent of statified canitslisa and the 
system of credit has enaoled whole cconomies to be supported 
in a manner unthought of fifty yeors ago. There is as-yet, no 
apse of the -Sperish econony end it is possible 


dramatic colts 
that the level of class struggle wight not re-ch the intensity 


required to create the panic which vould bring the left wing 
of capital (PCE, PSOE) into the Spanish covernazent. Indeed, 
the workers of Spain could well show their hand before the 
‘pourgeoisie are able to shuffle the pack once more. It is 
then that the slogans of today's Spanish com. anists, 
"For the organisation of the class. 
For the autonomy of the class. 
For the world comaunist revolution." 
“will become réality. 
 ChiO October, 1976 
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The Revolutionary Myth 


SPAIN AND THE WORLD CRISIS OF 1929 


Every leftist group from Stalinists and Social Democrats to 
anarchists has its own mythology concerning events in Spain in 
the Thirties. None of them sgree on what was revolutionary but 
they all agree that there was sone kind of "revolution" in Spain 
at this time. But what really did happen? And how do we judge 
whether 9 class movement is revolutionzry or not? In the 
context of these two questions this article seeks to provide a 
re-appraisal of the events in Sp2in which will be a starting 
point for a communist understanding of them. It is only within 
the context of the international economic crisis which broke 
out in 1929 that we can lay the basis for an understanding of the 
events in Spain from the early 1930's onwards. 


In the 1920's Spain had been governed by a military dictator, 
Primo de Rivera. By bringing an element of "social peace’ (i.e. 
curbing strikes by a combination of repression and "benefits" to 
workers) he attracted foreign capital to Spain (for example, the 
Spanish Telephone Company, run by Americans). Like the rest of 
the European economy, Spain was relatively prosperous and the 
infant tendencies towards state capitalism (cartelisation, 
monopolies, state regulation, public corporations) visible in 
Britain and elsewhere were paralleled in Spain (especially in 
Catalonia where the traditionally small enterprises were 
developing into large combines). 


But the world financial collapse of 1929, the inelasticity of 

the world credit system and Spain's dependence on the inter- 
national market for capital and sales meant that the Spanish 
economy was soon in desperate straits. The Army had no 

solutions to offer in this crisis and the dictator fled to Paris. 
The centralising, monarchical tendency of the Spsnish bourgeoisie 
was unable to hold Spain together snd thus gsve way to the 
federalist republicans. 


The two tendencies represented 3 fundaszental division within 

the Spanish bourgeoisie. On the one side, there were the 
industrial capitalists, based mainly in the Catalonian and Basque 
regions where almost all of Spanish capital was based. 
Politically and economically these favoured a federalism which 
would give a great degree of independence to these regions. 

Hence their support for the Republic which offered such freedom. 
Historically,though these regions were the economic backbone of 
Spain, they had always been overtaxed by Central government in 
Madrid. The latter had, through all of Spain's history, been 
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based on the support of the great landowners. Consequently, 
government policy had always favoured agricultural ratner than 
industrial capital. Hence Spain's industrial backwardness 
compared to most of western Europe. With the exception of the 
short-lived First Republic in. the 1870's,. Spain's political and 
economic life had been dominated by these "centralizing, 
conservative traditionalists". Now, with the arrival or the 
Second Republic, the federalists awaited their ieee The 
Republic had been established because of the Right's frilure 
to deal effectively with the 1929 economic crisis. “the 
tragedy for the Spanish working .cl*ss wes that they not only 
took sides in this bourgeois f- ction fight, but were to be 
slsughtered in its outco.e. 


The Spanish Second Republic lested for five years from 1931-36, 
during which time the Left (that is the parties of the indus- 
trial copitalists) held power for two years, the hight for two 
years and the Left returmed to power in rebruary, 1930 only to 
be faced by a physical onslaught from the hight in July of that 
year.- Into this game of musical chairs the Spanish working 
Glass were gradually drawn. 


One of the chief reasons for the sass activity of the spanish 
workers in this period was the crisis itself. In a country 
where there were no social security osnefits, mass unemployment 
brought mass starvation. By December, 1931, for example, /0\. 
of Barcelona's building workers were unemployed. 4 government 
made up of Republicans and Social Democrats could not solve the 
problems of Spanish agriculture. Indeed its solutions were no 
different from Primo de Rivera's. when a desperate, imillenarian 
rising of destitute anarchist labourers took place in the tiny 
Andalucia village of Casas Viejas in 1935, the Government sent 
in troops to burn it to the ground and massacre the inhabitants. 


Having thus demonstrated that they were no different from the 
Right, the Government resigned ~nd with the working class 
abstaining at the polls, the Right, in the form of the hkedical 
Party (led by Lerroux) took over once 9gain. So began the 
period termed 'Bienio Negro' (the black two years). efore 
long the Right slso showed how it hed the same enemy 2s the 
Left - the working class. ‘The so-celled "Asturian revolution" 
gave the Right its chence to sttack the cless. The evenis in 
Asturias in October, 1934 have vecome a legend on the Left. 
But in no way cen these events be described es a “revolutionary 
uprising" despite the fact that they involved thousands of 
militant and insurrectionary Workers. 


THE ASTURIAN KISDIG, OCTOBER 1934 


The origin of the October, 193). events is not to be found 
in the class struggle, but in tue manoeuvrings of the Spanish 
bourgeois factions. The Left leader of the Spanish socialist 
Party, Largo Caballero, who had for } years sought to avoid 
“Glass confrontation" (to the point where he was Minister of 
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Labour under Primo de Rivera), realised that widespread 
Cynicism.about the proletarian nature of the PSOE was spreading 
amongst the working class. He thus now began to take up the 
language of the “class war" aad sought to ally the P3Or ie 
"other working class parties", blus ste ring thet if the CEDA (a 
quasi-fascist party), the largest party in the Cortes paris 
iament), were allowed into the government then there would be 
an insurrection. The Right called his bluff. The general 
strike called by Cabellero wes © total flop end he allowed 
himself to be arrested immediately. This f-rce pecsie 2 
tragedy when the miners of ‘sturics responded to the call for 
insurrection by the "workers’ ‘\llictnce* (.* front comprising the 
Socialist Party, Comsunist Party, Cif and Trotskyists;. ‘fter 
“storming Oviedo the insurrectionsries were sovegely crushed by 
the Foreign Legion led by Franco. ‘rhe subseguent imprisonment 
of 40,000 workers and horrific murder of others has led these 
events to become part of the revolutionary nythology of Leftisn. 
For example, the Trotskyists, Pierre broue and Lmile Temime 
declare in the kevolution and the Civil war in Spain that, 


"the Asturias uprising became, in the minds of the 
Spanish workers, Anarchists as well as Socialists, an 
epic example, the first atteapt by the workers to seize 
power through class organisations (the revolutionary 
Committees) and to range their troops, the axwed workers ; 
in short, to set their own state against the state of the 
oligarchy." (page 63). 


For this fantasy they can supply no evidence. In the first 
place, if the workers were making their.own revolution why did 
they not articulate their own programme? hat were the aims of 
the movement? No organisation exerged pointing the workers 
forward to a struggle against ali factions of capitalism. 
Rather the aim of the movement was to support the attempt ‘by 
one section of the bourgeoisie to prevent another section from 
exercising power. 


Even the so-called “class orgenisations", the" revolutions ry 
committees" which ren the struggle, were not = reflection of 
the mass action of workers but > local buresucr>cy made up of 
appointees of the Left. No section of the cl*ss broke from 
the direction of this leadership but, on the contrary, followed 
it completely. - In sun the goals of October, 193) were neither 
communist nor revolutionary but “anti-fascist"; the fact that 
a large section of the class took up this cry made it a 
preparation for the more generalised anti-fascist struggle 
which lay ahead. In other words, it was the first step in the 
direction of class collaboration and not a high cxpression of 
the class struggle. The logic of this movement can only be 
fully explained when we look at the formation of the Popular 
Front. 


After October, 193 the Workers’ Alliance was expanded to all 
Spain and, in accordance with the call of the Seventh Comintern 
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Congress, it took in not only the so-called workers' perties 
(Socialist, Communist, Syndicalist, Poumist), but also the 
parties of the industrial bourgeoisie themselves, the 
"Republican Union" and the Vepuhiicen Lett”. ‘Tra Gr? gid not 
join the Populor Expn in name but supported it by not calling 
for their SUSHORA TY abstention in “Se hecaee, 1936. vith the 
formation end victory cf the Populer Front Boe AIStoris 
divisions:of the Spenish bourgeoisie were “ost completely 
crystallised. On the one side stood igewteiet capital 
supporting 9» fedemlist reforiist system. Cn the other, sgri- 
cultural. capitel holding-.to its ce: iti realising tenaency. vor 
many Sprnish workers the Left, with its  -romise of “democracy” 
seemed a preferable siternative but the time for working class 
support for bourgeois goals like "democracy" had lonxz since 
ceased. 


THE POPULAR FROME, 1936 


th the era ‘of - 16 ascendance of capitalism, the period up 
to the First world war, workers did fight for “democracy” as a 
step on the long = towards communism which was then 
objectively impossible. However, in 1936 capitalism was in a 
decadent state, as it had been since the \orld war, and this 
meant that communism was now objectively possible. Consequently 
it was noW possibie and necessary for the working class to fight 
for its om. class interests - that is, the destru ctLon of the 
capitalist system and its replacement by communisu. Anti- 
rascist war was a counter-revolutionary diversion which the 
working class had to be aware of. The only war possible in 
1936 for the working class was class war against the bourgeoisie. 
Whether the Spanish bourgeoisie wis to be headed by a Cahalleno, 
an izana or by a Franco wes of no soncern to the tpanish working 
class. If it kept its struggies on the terrain of its own class 
interests, its material conditions of existence, it» would find 
itself eventually obliged to oppose directly the whole hour- 
geoisie.. In this wry, it would *lso cove f2ce to face with, 
and would hove to attack, all the left groups of ecrpital, e.g. 
the Trotskyists, Aner chists oad Ste linists, Bees wno also 
tried to prevent the working cless fron devel oping . revol- 
utionsry consciousness by urging it to fight for "“dewocracy . 
we cannot emphssise too strongly thst in the era of decacence 
a democratic capitalis:i can, no more than a monarchy or a 
fascist dictatorship, resolve the inner contradictions of 
capitalism and thus cannot.pernanently improve the working - 
class’ standard of living. ‘Today, with capitalism still in 
crisis, some fear that in order for the capitalist system to 
continue it will have to-become more and more authoritarian as 
happened.in Italy in the 1920's and in Germany Lo the 1930's. 
Cries go out from some quarters on the Left that a 1970's type 
of fascism 1s on the agenda in countries where capitalism 
appears to be at its weakest, for example, Britain and Italy. 
Consequently, they argue that, as in 1936 in Spain, the class 
should fight for "democracy" against "fascism. But today the 
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situation is entirely different. Looking at fsscism in its 
historical context, one sees that it came to vnower only in 
countries where the working cless hed recently been physically 
defeated. Today, however, the working class st«nds undefested, 
ready to unlessh the second revolutionery wave of the twentieth 
century. Fascism, then cannot be seen 9s being on the 
historical agenda. But even if it were we could not tske up 
the cry of. "anti-fascism’; inste-d we would have to take the 
line thet the communists of the Thirties took. Fescisn is only 
one aspect of capitalism and the “snti-fascist" struggle is 
therefore a deflection from the true goal of the working class 
Which is the struggle against all capitalist factions. 


The victory.of the Popular Front in February, 1936 was thus the 
next stage of the defeat for the working class. Between 
February and July there was a state of undeclared war which 
did nothing to shake the hold of bourgeois ideology over the 
working class. Anarchist and Falangist (fascist) “pistoleros" 
assassinated each other in a fashion comparable to the present 
Situation-in Ulster, whilst Generals like Mola and franco 
openly plotted a coup. Even in the strikes of this period 
independent class action was non-existent, dominated as they 
were by inter-union rivalry. For example, the larcest strike, 
that of the Madrid building workers, dragged on because the 
UGT accepted arbitration and the Ci"? did not. The aumerous 
gun battles betweén the unions were hardly an expression of any 
form of class consciousness. 

THE ANARCHISTS AND TH® WORKING CLASS IN THE CIVIL VAR 
To the denizens of the various Leftist grouns there is no 
doubt that, the rising of July 18th, 1936 wes a genuine class 
movement. For them the picture is simple. The s»nont-neous and 
overwhelming wave of workers forced the vecilleting Populer 
Front to. give them earns with waich they were eble to put down 
the fascist uprising in half of Sprin. At the sawe tine they 
tell us that the workers in Cetzlonia seized industry =nd 
agricultural land and instituted a regiae of workers' self- 
management. whilst the mass activity of spanish workers in 
defence of the Popular front is not denied, a more critical 
examination of the nistory of these events leads us to conclude 
that there was nothing revolutionary about them. in short, 
whilst the lessons of the Spanish Civil war are numerous, they 
are entirely negative. 


To substantiate this we must first lay out our critcria of what 
ls a revolutionary movement and tnen examine the facts in the 
light of them. In the first place it is not enough to define 

a class conscious movement solely in terms of the mass activity 
of workers. If this were so events like the English dockers' 
demonstrations in support of racialism would be part of the 
revolution's history. what distinguishes a class-coi scious 
movement is obviously the political goals espoused by the class, 
and the nature of the organisations they lend their supoort to, 


or which emerge from the class struggle. 


Looking 2t July, 1936 we find thet the so-called class movement 
took the form of a generel strike called by the CNT and UGT on 
July 18th. No independent class -ctivity menifested itself at 
the same time as this strike, for whea the strike was called 
off five days later there was an automatic return to work. 
Similarly, it was not the working class that"seized arms" but 
it was an orderly distribution of arms to the Ci/l and UG? 
members by the Giral Governnent which occurred. Even the 
stirring tales of armed workers taking on tne Armed forces 
belong to Leftist reveric. In Barcelona, for example, arms 
were only distributed to the workers after some 2, 000 loyal 
troops and Civil Guard units had defeated the insurgents 
(though a small number of workers did assist in this). Thus 
the workers remained loyal to capitalist organisations (their 
. trade unions) and throughout most of Spain the aim was to 
support the Popular Front Government rather than to initiate 
any kind of revolution.. Only in Catalonia was the defeat of 
the fascists liknked to a self-declared attempt at revolution 
by the Anarchists. It is to the content of this move.ent that 
we now turn. 


The influence of inarchist ideology on the workers' movement in 
ores was a significant cause of its inactivity in the Thirties. 
4s with all lessons learnt by the class, the counter- 
revolutionary nature of Anarchisia was learnt at great cost. 

The Spanish Civil War showed once snd for oll the complete and 
utter bankruptcy of \narchisn ond it is significcnt thet today 
there is hardiy sny Anerchist influence amongst he working 
class. But in the 1930's, Anarchist ideology snd in psrticular 
its industrial form, anarcho-syndicalism, hed s great influence 
amongst the Spanish working class. why this was so in spain 
and nowhere else in Kurope is cuite clear. 


One can attribute this influence to two main factors - firstly, 
the economic character of Spain and secondly, and more 
importantly, the degeneration and demise. of the kussian 
Revolution. 


In the first place, the petty bourgeois characver of Spanish 
industry and the existence of a large class of land-huagry 
peasant:7, meant that Anarchist ideas of re-creating a medieval 
system of artisan guilds and a “reparto’ (individualist re- 
distribution of land) had a fertile breeding ground in Spain 

in the ninetcenth century. On the other hand, what saved 
Anarchism in Spain: in the 1920's (a period when the petty 
bourgeois character of the Spanish economy was beginning to be 
iranerorned) was the course of events elsewhere. 


Tt is what happened in Russia from 1917 onwards that convinced 
many Spanish workers that Anarchism and not Marxism was the 
doctrine of the proletarian revolution. For then, the 
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degeneration of the Russien Revolution was caused primarily 
by the working class in Russia bringing to power » “so-called 
workers' party" which, within a short period of tine, hsd shown 


itself to be like all politicsl parties, in that once in power 
it suppressed the working class. 


This led to many workers accepting the view that it was polit- 
ical power itself which was the cause of the degeneration and 
therefore that if the class had not taken power through its 
party the revolution would not nave failed. Conseyuently, by 
the early 1930's Anarchism, with its denial in theory of all 
political power, maintained a fira nold over the Spanish | 
working class. In practice, however, Anarchists in Spain soon 
‘showed how they too wanted political power. In November, 1936 
the leaders of the Anarchist trade union, the Cif (National 
Confederation of Labour) Juan Peiro, ®ederica Montseny and 
Garcia Oliver rushed to join the bourgeois governnent of Largo 
Caballero. This acceptance of government posts was described 
in the CNT's daily paper, Solidaridad Obrera as, 


t. the most transcendental day in the political history 
of our country." (Our emphasis) 


It even goes on to say that, 


"The government in this hovr, 18 4 regulating instru- 
nent of the organisms of the 3tate, hes ceased to be 
an oppresive force against the working class, just 4s 
the State no longer represents the organis. which 
divides society into classes. And both will tena even 
less to oppress the people as 4 result of the inter- 
vention of the CNT (in the governient)." | 
(Quoted in V. Richards Lessous of the Spanish 
| | fevolution p.o9) 


So,.although they denied in theory the need for political 

power they nevertheless, quite willingly helped to organise a 
bourgeois political power while at the same time, doling nothing 
to help towards the formation of a oroletarian political 

power. In addition, the. total support for tne Popular «ront 
expressed by the Anarchists in tneir slogans that war and 
revolution were inseperable; their entry into the governuents 
in Catalonia and Valencia,clearly places them directly in the 
camp of counter-revolution with all the other 'left' capitalist 
groups. 


Anarchists, however, would not rest their defence of Anarchism 
as a revolutionary force on the political events but rather on 
the “economic revolution" which followed the July uprising of 
the Generals. But, as it states so clearly in the Bilan text 
below, 
"historic experience has shown that there can be no 
question of collectivisation, of workers’ control, of 
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socialist revolution before the ebolition of the - 
political power of the bourgeoisie." 


Leaving bourgeois power intact only means that the bourgeoisie 
are able to wait for a favourable opportunity to strike back. 
Companys and the Catalan Generalidad were quite willing. to. 
legalise the takeover of enterprises by the CNY until after 
May,1937 when it could begin to transfer ownership ‘back to the 
state and restore private property rights. 


However, this is not the sun of our arguaent against the so- 
called "economic revolution" in Catalonia. An examination of 
the collectives themselves, in both rural and industrial 
settings, reveals a further important lesson of the events in 
Spain.- The philosophy of self- management is not only no part 
of the communist revolution; but it is also not a step towards 
communism... On the contrary, it is a petty bourgeois mevenent 
which attempts to disguise the exploitative relations of : 
capitalist production. The collectives which were set up in 
Spain were all intended to be self=accounting and, according 

to the complaints in Anarchist newspapers quoted by the * 
Anarchist historian Peirats, any surplus that was produced was 
consumed by the members of the collective and not given over to 
society as a whole. Consequently, collectives formed on rich 
land tended to stay rich, those on poor land remained poor. In 
the industrial sphere the "spontaneous economic revolution" was 
even more hollow. Here fectories 2b wndoned by Franco's 
supporters (but not those of Popular vront capita alists) were 
taken over by a joint UGT-CNT body in order to maintain 


capitalist production for the wer effort. And even an 
he Cu: like Richards was forced to admit that, 


"TAs some factorics all the workers drew a fixed weekly’ 
wage, but in others'’the profits or income were shared 

-'. out among the workers, an arrangement which is more 

- . equitable than that the factory owner should put them 
in his pocket, but which nevertheless. was. not compatible 
with the spirit of the: revolution which was to do away’ 
with bosses and shareholders and not increase their 
number by.a kind cf collective capitalism." (Our emphasis) 

(Lessons of the Spanish Kevolution, p.107) 


Nowhere has Marx’ s views of the petty bourgeois nature of 
Proudhonist economic theory and of the utopian outlook of 
Anarchist theories of the State, been more vindicated in 
practice than in Spain.(1) | 


(1) For a fuller exposition of our views on Anerchism in 
historical perspective, see Revolutionary Perspectives 3, 
"Anarchism". 
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MAY, 1937 - THE BEGINNING OF A REVOLUTION? 


-As-we do not accept that any kind of "revolution took 
place in Spain between July,1936 and Hay, 1937 we therefore 
cannot see the street fighting in Barcelona in the same terms 
as the Trotskyists and Anarchists, i.e. as “the defence of the 
revolution". On the other hand, this does not mean that the 
events of May might not have been a belated recognition by the 
class of its own interests. © : 


If, for example, a communist minority had emerged, calling for 
a war against both fascists and Popular Frontists, or if there 
was some evidence of workers refusing to accept the class 
collaborationism of the CNT and POUM, then we might be able to 
talk of a defeated revolution. Unfortunately there is no more 
evidence of any positive movement of the class in May, 1937 
than in October, 1934 or July,1936. 


The May Days began as a bourgeois faction fight between the 
CNT and Stalinists over control of the Barcelona telephone 
exchange. After an attempt by the Stalinists (in the form of 
the police) to take control of the building, the CIr'T's local 
leaders called for a general strike. This was snswered 
immediately by the working class who also threw up barricades 
in their sreas of the city. We are thus presented with another 
example of frenetic class activity but sgain, we must ask, 
whose interests did this activity serve? Taking up the CiT's 
ery of "the revolution in danger", the working class in 
Barcelona was once again following the Ci. No evidence has 
yet been unearthed to show thst there was the slightest 
questioning of the CNT or its support for the Propuler i‘ront. 
This explains why the workers answered the Cil’-sAI call to lay 
down their arms and why the Valencia government was able to 
assume complete control of a city of a million workers with 
only 5,000 riot police. 


Not even a tiny minority of workers supported the antics of 
the small groups of CNT, POUM, ifriends of Durrutti and ao 
Trotskyist members who wished to carry on the fight. In case 
any of these are considered to represent some revolutionary 
aspirations of the Spanish workers then we should point out 
that according to the Trotskyist source, G. Munis in his book, 
Jalones de Derrota (p.305), all supported the Popular Front; 
all wanted a general strike which would not affect the war 
industries; and all called for defence of the"revolution" 
rather than start the revolution. 


The subsequent proscription of the POUM and the ending of 
collectivisation in Catalonia have been used as evidence that 
the May events represented a victory for the forces of counter- 
revolution but, as ‘we have already shown above, the rCUl was 
not a proletarian party (despite 2 working class membership). 
and the collectives were not a step towards socialism but a 
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kind of “free market collectivism’. hat wes achieved in May, 
1937 was the defeat of one bourgeois faction by another which 
had different ideas on how best to organise capitalism. Once 
again the tragedy was that workers died in capitalist battles. 


THE IMPFRIALIS! WAR 


The victory of the Stalinists in Barcelona in May, 193/, 
by removing the revolutionary facade, revealed even to the 
Anarchists and T'rotskyists that the "civil war" in Spain was 
really a war between the big imperialist powers. Had the 
tragedy of the Spanish proletariat's support for anti-fascism 
been a mere domestic issue then the war would have lasted only 
a few months. what transformed it into an inter-imperialist 
war which would last two and a half years was the critical 
nature of the capitalist crisis. kKearmament, and eventually 
open imperialist war were the inevitable outcome of the ailing 
European economy and Spain and Abyssinia proved to be valuable 
testing grounds for the imperialist powers. 


Italian intervention took place in the light of Mussolini's 
"srandiose ambitions about reviving the Mediterrenean loman 
Empire", By February, 1937 Italian aid in men alone numbered 
some 50,000. Although the Italians shared in Franco's triumph 
they paid heavily for it, not only in terms of human lives and 
by abandoning a large amount of heavy equipment, but also by the 
considerable sums spent on the operation. sy the end of the war 
Italian intervention had cost 1.,000 million lire. Commercial 
relations were improved. In Nove aber, 1937 100,000 tons of iron 
arrived in Italy fron Spsin. This iron wes psrticularly 

needed for the country's war industry. sut on the strategic 
level, Italian hopes were dashed. Franco was opposed to the 
setting up of any Italian bases in spain. Consequently, every- 
thing considered, Italy's expensive intervention brought little 
material or strategic reward for the country's bourgeoisie. 


Germany's intervention in relation to Italy's was more inoderate 
but still vital. In strategic terms, Hitler was interested in 
a Franco victory, in that it would give him a potential ally on 
France's southern frontier. Throughout the whole war German 
manpower in Spain never exceeded 10,000 although it must be 
added that a large part of the arms possessed by the Nationalists 
was German in origin. By the end of the war there was no doubt 
that Germany intended to be paid back but not necessarily in 
the form of money. For Germany, Spain's debts could only be 
repaid in the one way in which. ifitler had been most interested 
- raw materials... rom the outset, he had been interested in 
the mineral resources, copper, tungsten and bronze of Spain 
and Spanish Morocco. Before long, victories brought the Kio 
Tinto copper mines and the Asturian iron ore deposits under 
Nationalist control. Despite his initial reluctance to allow 
Germany. the lion's share of the ore, Franco's material needs 
soon enabled Berlin to get what it wanted most of 111 - iron 
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ore for its rearmament programme. 


Foreign intervention was not only confined to the Nationalist 
side. After an initial period of neutrality, Soviet capitalism 
soon found an interest in Spain. At the seventh world Congress 
of the Comintern in 1935, the policy of Popular Fronts was 
publicly expounded for the first time. By this "Communists" 
were urged, on the domestic front, to’bring urban and rural 
petty bourgeoisie into a-wide anti-fascist people's front and, 
on the international front, to try and get Britain and France 
into an anti-German alliance with the Soviet Union. In order: 
to do this, the various sections of the Comintern were told to 
play down their ‘revolutionary past" and allay tne suspicion 
with which they were once regarded. As a result, "Communists" 
throughout ‘the world were soon declaring that the main task of 
the period was the defence of democracy against fascism. 


Thus, in Spain the Communist Party soon took up its task of. 
defending the "democratic" Republic. How successful it Was in 
recruiting such “revolutionary” classes as the urban and rural 
petty bourgéoisie canbe illustrated by the actual numerical 
increase invits membership. In early 1936 the C.P. ‘numbered 
some 17,000. By the end of the yeer it numbered some 250,000. 
This ‘increase was no doubt due to a great extent to the entry 
of thousands of middle class elements who found the U.Y. 0 
organis3tion which primsrily could serve as a breakwater 
against .the "revolutionery” excesses of the ‘norchists. In its 
propaganda the C.P. had shown how “proletarian” it was. For 
example, Mundo Obrero, the “Comnunist" organ in ‘edrid wrote, 


"In a capitalist society, the saall tradesmen and 
manufacturers constitute 2 class on the side:‘af the 
democratic kepublic, and it is as much opposed to the 

big capitalists and captains of powerful fascist 
enterprises as the workers. ‘This being so, it 1s every- 
body's duty to respect the property of thcse small tradés- 
men and manufacturers." | 


Later on,it also declared that, 


‘We therefore strongly urge the members of our party and 
the militia in general, to demand, and if need be, to 
enforce respect for these middle class citizens, all of 

~ whom are workers and who therefore should not be au 
molested. Their modest interests should not be injured 
by requisitions and demands that are beyond their 
meagre resources.’ 


In the countryside too, the C.P. also showed its "revolutionary" 
side. .It.defended the small and medium proprietors and tenant 
farmers against the collectivising drive of the rural wage 
workers. For example, sveaking at 2 public meeting of small. 
farmers, Vicente Uribe, 2 member of the Central Conmittee. of 


the C.P. and Minister of Agriculture from late 1946, declared: 


"we say that the property of the small farmer is sacred 

and that those who attack ‘or attempt to attack this 

property must be regarded 2s enemies of the regime." 
such statements naturally attracted large numbers of the 
Spanish petty bourgeoisie. 3o, from the outset, the C.P, 
appeared before the distraught ithiddle classes not only as a 
defender of property, but as a champion of the democratic 
Republic. As such it played the role directly assigned to it 
by Soviet state capitalism. 


fad. a* real revolutionary situation existcd in Spain, there is 
no doubt that» the UsSR would have acted, like any other. 
capitalist power, to suppress it. 4s it. was, Stalin told the 
Spanish Communist Party to wrest control..from the Anarchists in 
order to present an "orderly and democratic" front for Britain 
and France to see. Stalin thus hoved to achieve his first ain 
of using the threat of German fascisi and the enticement of 
Russian support for democracy to draw France and Britain into 
alliance with him. .At the sane time he sent vital aid to the 
Republic (in return for which he got the entire Spenish gold 
reserves) in the hope of prolonging the struggle so that 
Hitler would become so involved thet he would be unable to 
carry his search for lebensraua in Eastern Europe very far. 

In both he was disappointed. ‘The effete bourgeoisies of 
Britain and. France opted to tuii their b2cks on reality in 
1936-38, whilst the Republic began to show signs of collapse 
in late.1937. stalin thus changed his course by cutting aid 
to Spain and seeking an alliance with Hitler in order to buy 
time. In this he was more successful - the Nazi-Soviet Pact 
was signed only four months after the collapse of the. Spanish 
Republic, and on the eve of the Second world war. . The 
Spanish dress rehearsal was over and imperialist barbarism on 
at eet eG merieen sates than that of 1914-1916 now engulfed the 
world. x “i 


| APPEAL TO READERS | 7 


The C.W.O. wishes to open a political dialogue with 
readers who find themselves in sympathy with our political 
‘ 

§ 
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standpoint. We also invite those who find themselves in 
sympathy to take positive steps towards a practical 
demonstration of this. we have sections in Leeds, Tyne- 
side, Clydeside, Edinburgh and *berdeen and regularly 
distribute leaflets on issues of importance to the inter- 
national class struggle. (Further details from the group 
address: ) . : 
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The Contemporary 
Communist View 


an introduction to “The War in Spain” 


Few people realised in the 1930's that the "anti-fascist" 
war in Spain between 1936 and 1939 was in no way a struggle for 
socialism. One of these was the group of revolutionaries based 
around the magazine Bilan, the organ of the Italian Left 
Communists in exile. We are republishing here an article from 
Bilan on the Spanish war (omitting their brief historical 
section) to commemorate its forticth anniversary. 


This article should be enough to arm all comnunists against the 
Leftist lies and mystifications which were put forward then ond 
are still being put forward todsy in the 1970's. The lessons 
of the Spanish events, learnt not only by the Sp-nish but also 
by the world proletariat at great cost, constitute sone of the 
Class lines - “principles already elaborated in the fire of 
historic experience - which 2re defended todsy by the small 
but increasing number of communists throughout the world. ‘The 
value of this article, despite its weaknesses, lies in its 
clear and coherent expression of these lessons, so tragically 
learnt. 


From the beginning, the problems faced by the Spanish prole- 
tariat in 1936 are clearly posed, 


"We can only understand the events in Spain if we refer to 
the historic reality expressed on the one hand by the 
decadence of the capitalist system and, on the other hand, 
by the deep depression of the international workers". move- 
ment." 


This recognition of the decadence of capitalism shows how the 
few tiny communist groups in the 1930's such as Bilan were 
well aware that capitalism had ended its progressive role on 
the historical stage and that the proletarian revolution was 
now possible. (1) From this recognition the Italian Left 
Communists drew conclusions which we today endorse. for 
example, they clearly understood that in the er of capitalist 


(1) For our views on the ascend=nce 2nd deesdence of crpitalism 


see "The Economic Foundations of Capitalist Decedence® in 


Revolutionary Perspectives 2. 
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decadence (i.e. since 1914), it makes no difference to the 
proletariat which section of the bourgeoisie rules, and that 
preferring the "lesser evil" of Popular iront capitalism to 
fascism only diverted the proletariat from its own revolution. 


The deep depression of the intermational workers' movement , 
referred to above, is further explained later on when it is 
stated that; 

"If an international criteria mean something, one must 
state that under the influence of the growth of the 
counter-revolution in the world arena, the political 
orientation in Spain from 1931 to 1936 could only 
follow a parallel direction and not the inverse course 
of a revolutionary development. 

In other words, the defeat of the international revolutionary 
wave of 1917-21 meant a defeat for the world working class, 
Whether or not the workers of a particular country were 
actually physically defeated, A defeat of the scope of 1921, 
in all its political and economic ramifications was SO 
devastating that it raised even more obstacles to the emergence 
of revolutionary clarity. ‘nd even in those countries where 
class activity did take place (¢,9. Spain 1930-36) it was 
successfully isolated ideologically and physically by the new 
forces at the disposal of the capitalist order. 


In fact, though Bilan correctly points out thet "no workers' 
power existed even for a day" it slso over-estimates the 
class movement by assuming thet therc was a spont>neous mass 
rising after the coup by Franco. Weither Bilan nor anyone 
else have been able to find -ny evidence to support the 
existence of any cless action independent of the unions in 
1936. On the contrary, as we hive shown in the previous 
article, we can only find evidence which underaines this 
historical myth. 


what we do agree with is Bilan's view that; 
"the revolution can only succeed as a product of a 
revolutionary situation on an international Level 4 
only on this basis can we explain the failures of the 
Paris Commune in 1871, and the Russian Comaune in T3905 
as well as the victory of the Russian proletariat in 
1917." (added emphasis) 
So, if the revolution was apparently impossible in opain what 
were revolutionaries of that period meant to do? Wwerc they 
to go to Spain where the’ o2tion was? ‘The Italian Left 
Communists rejected this emphatically and called instead for 
international solidarity with the Spanish working class, 
realising nevertheless that such class support was unlikely, 
"The international action of cach proletariat can only 
consist of decisive class struggle on the national 
terrain. This is why effective help for Sp2in resides 
solely in the world overthrow of capitalist relations." 
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The text then goes on to attack the view held so fervently by 
Leftists of all ilks, that there: wos . revolution in spain in 
1936. That this did not happen is clear for, as the text 
points out, the essentisl precondition for revolution, the 
smashing of the bourgeois state, was never cerried out. we 
hope that this testinony of revolutionaries at the tine serves 
to underline our own view, advanced. in the. previous 2rticle, 
“het in. no’ sense’ were the events in spain.a proletarian revol- 
ution. 


Whilst positively enthusiastic about the main thrust of Bilan's 
arguments the article has, not surprisingly, given that it was 
written in January, 1937, certain weaknesses and anbiguities. 
First, let us refer to Bilan's statement that the democratic 
Republic “corrupted the weak couwmunist cells, saved from the 
collapse of the Third International.” . Unfortunately, and 
confusingly, the Italian Left Communists do not go on to name 
them. It is left to the reader to guess who these “weak 
communist cells" were. Clearly it 1s not a reference: to ian 
POUM - the Workers' Party of Marxist Unification, since Bilan 
regarded these as part of the counter-revolutionary forces 
acting in Spain. Consequently, we are left to assume that it 
is possibly a reference to the Bolshevist-Leninist section -of 
the Fourth International, the tiny orthodox Trotskyist group 
in Spain, whose Slogan was “Long Live Unity of Action tetween 
the FAIL (the Iberian Anarchist Pederation), the CNT, the. POUM 
and themselves. : , 


The Trotskyists could be regarded as formerly belong ing to the 
Third International and hed, in December, 1955, called for the 
foundation of "the class porty™ in similar terms to Bilan 
itself. (This was the issue with which the rOU hod broken with 
Trotsky - the latter denouncing the POUM for joining the 
Popular Front.) However, the Trotskyists h-d not always been 
consistent in this and had first entered the spanish Socialist 
Party and then in July, 1936 became supporters of the Popular 
Front (hence their slogan). #or the C0 the frotskyists never 
were a proletarian tendency in that they only split with the 
Stalinists long after the revolution in Russia was defeated. 
trotskyism has thus always been: simply a more radical version 
of state capitalisn. 


Next, we. must criticise the Leninist idea expressed on the 
first page of the text that “one can only spcak of a. bourgeois 
revolution as a particular task of the proletariat where hist- 
oric conditions have posed obstacles to the conpletc develop- 
ment of the bourgeois mode of ‘production. This was the case 
with Russia where the first phase of the proletarian revol- 
ution from October, 1917 to the autumn of 1918 was concerned 
with the Sg pat of the bourgeois revolution.” 


Lenin thought that as the Russian bourgeoisie was so weak,then 
the proletariat would have to finish off its job of creating a 
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capitalist economy. In fact this conception was comion to the 
mechanistic "Marxism" of Kautsky, the Mensheviks snd most of 
the social democrats of the Second International after 1895 or 
so. That this was a false conception is clear on.a purely 
empirical basis when one considers that at the time of the 
Russian Revolution in October, 1917 the country was the fifth 
or sixth greatest industrial power. was this a sign of the 
weakness of Russian capitalism? 


When discussing Spain, however, Bilan redeem themselves by 
adopting a more dialectical approach. Taking its position on 
the basis of the world economy it makes it clear that "any cog 
in the bourgeois system of production" is forced to acquire 
"an essentially bourgeois character". | 


One other Leninist idea held by Bilan which we must rejeet is 
the concept of an alliance between workers and "poor peasants", 
Lenin's "Dictatorship of the Proletariat and Poor Peasantry". 
This concept came out of the specific Russian conditions which 
existed in 1917. Ina country with a large percentage of 
peasants, Lenin felt that it was necessary to incorporate the 
"yoor' peasants into the dictatorship of the proletariat in 
order to defend the revolution. It soon besame evident, 
however, that the poor peasants were more interested in the 
division of land rather than communist collectivisation. 
Consequently, one of the lessons of the Russian events which 
Bilan does not seem to accept is that the poor peasantry can 
play ne aotive role in the revolutionsry trensformation of 
society until it sheds its petty bourgeois ideas. Once it 
aosepts the need for collectivisation it can then take part in 
the dictatorship, alongside the rural proleteriat. 


Finally, when Bilan sonsiders the question of why the Spanish 
working class did not seize power when the opportunity seemed 
to present itself in July, 1936, we are given an unsatisfactory 
answer. Whilst we agree with Bilan that events in Spain prove 
the fundamental necessity for a party of the proletariat, we 
disagree on the manner of its emergence. It is pure formalism 
to suggest, as Bilan appears to do when talking of Russia, that 
the very existence of the party guarantees the success of the 
revolution. In Russia the Bolshevik Party was a proletarian 
instrument so long as the revolutionary wave was impellea 
forward by the mass activity of the proletariat. As soon as 
the Russian proletariat, after 33 years of exhausting civil 
war, collapsed, so did the revolution and its party. ‘the 
Bolshevik Party in form was still the same but in substance, 

by remaining in power after the defeat of the prolctariat, it 
could only become an instrument of sownter-revolution. (1) 


1 see "Russia: Revolution and Countc* mewularbion. 1997 07" 
in Revolutionary Perspectives no. for a fuller expiant 


of the demise of the Russian Revolntion. 
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This formalistic attitude tow:rds the role of the party is 
partly due to-Bilsn's apparent failure to’see’the party as an 
expression, however indirect, of the development of working 
class consciousness. Here, though, the text is contradictory. 
At the beginning it says that the party is in existence before 
proletarian class consciousness has developed, whilst towards 
the end the proletariat is seen as "forming its own organs of 
struggle; its own party" with the development of revolutionary 
consciousness. (1) 


The shortcomings of: "The War in Spain are but slight when 
weighed: against its positive contribution to the understanding 
of the lessons of proletarian history» a contribution which is 
all the more remarkable when it is remembered that the Spanish 
War wasonly. six months old when it was written. 


(1) See "Proletarian Organisn ation in the Commtnist Revolution" . 


in Revolutionary Pi Perspectives. no.4 for our complete views on 
party and esha ; es 
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The War in Spain 


Io - THE TPHIS Of THE FROBLSY 


We can only understand. the events in Spain if we refer to 
the historic reality expressed on the one hand by the decadence 
of the capitalist system and, on the cther, by the deep 
depression of the intemational workers' movement. Let us 
quickly look at these problems. 


Concerning Spain, thereis a lot of talk about thg "oourgeois 
revolution" which forgets that this is an anachronistic notion; 
Swept aside by the evolution of capitalisa and refers to an 
epoch of history now well and truly completed. The bourgeois 
revolutions which took place from the middle of the 1/th ; 
century and. over.the.next two centuries, expressed the birth 
of a neW society germinating in the womd of feudalism. 


In contrast, in the epoch of imperialist. decadence, the 
bourgeois revolution loses its historic significance as the 
objective conditions for the disappearance of capitalisin arise. 
One can only speak of a bourgeois, reyolution,as a particular 
task of the proletariat wheré historic ‘conditions have pose 
obstacles to the complete development of the bourgeois mode 

of production. This was the case with Russia where the first 
phase of the proletarian revolution from October 1917 to the 
autumn of 1918 was concerned with the completion of the bour- 
geois revolution. This would equally be the case for Spin. 
To pose the bourgeois revolution as 4 task of the Spenish 
bourgeoisie is as absurd as claiming thet their coming to 
power dates from the proclamation of the Republic in April, | 
1931. It is an irony of history that the bourgeoisie of Spain 
has never sanaged to achieve its soclo-econotlic wlssion even 
though it is one of the oldest bourgeoisies in urope: 1v was 
one of the most active agents in the process of primitive _.-. 
accumulation, and long before other nations (from the 13th 
century onwards) it was able to support a primitive form of 
parliament: the Cortes. 


But it was precisely its premature power waich made spain the | 
backward country that it is today. Exploiting to the full its 
colonial wealth, drunk with its own dizzy ascent, it proved | 
incapable of adapting to the transformations wnich were taking 
place in the economic and social structure of Kurope in the 
16th and 17th centuries, until the period when these too 


became decadent. 


While modern “nations” (the bases of capitalism) were consti- 
tuted in Ingland, France and Holland, under the thrust of 

state centralisin, Spain never managed to overcome the dis- 
integrating tendencies of separatism, remaining economically 
stagnant. Spanish autonuaisn, Wnich is indecd acie a product of 
nistory than of .eo,rephy, instead ot dissolving into the 
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"Nation", as was the case in France in perticuler, found a new 
lease of lafe in thé: parasitism of the ruling classes who 
corrupted the whole.sociel organisa and psrelysed the sctiv- 
ities and the initiative of the bourveoisie of the 
made them turn in on,themselves. It is this whic! 
separatist spirit to be predominant even todzy end 
complicate in a most singular way the tasks of the x 
revolution, all the more so because the currents ecting 
within the working class, far from standing for the neces 
for a centralised struggle against capitalism, actively serve 
to keep these autonomist.tendencies alive.(1) 


Spanish society, in its incomplete form, half feudal, half 
bourgeois, has nevertheless become a cog in the bourgeois 
system of produetion, and has thus acquired an essentially 
bourgeois character. world capitalism itself is based on an 
amalgam of parasitic classes formed out of a specifically 
bourgeois minority, flanked by the "embourgoisified" feudalists, 
landowning nobles and clerical bodies, in order to comer the 
national resources through a ferocious exploitation of the 
workers and peasants. Up till now the instrument of this 
exploitation has been, owing to the lack of a state apparatus 
strongly centralised in the service of a politically powerful 
bourgeoisie, a bureaucratic-military monarchy living on the 

slow decomposition of the ruling classes, while continuing to 
safeguard their existence: a social relationship analegous 

to that which existed in Russia under Tsarism. However, 

Spanish capitalism has for a long time been suffering from 

an endemic state of deep social crisis which has periodically 
shaken it to its roots and is the bitter fruit of its heter- 
ogenous composition, of the hybrid naturnof its economic and 
political structure. But this crisis has never been the result 
of a clash between feudalism and the new forces of 9 revol- 
utionary bourgeoisie; it has taken place within the ruling 
classes, through struggles between minorities disputing for 
power and privilege, struggles in which the proletariat could 
not intervene as an independent political force. The axis of 
struggle shifted every time the industrial snd agrarian 
proletariat gained more specific weight in the national 
economy. We know that the neutrality of Spain (i.e. in the ist 
World War - CWO) had favoured a certain econonic 
to which a massive infusion of foreign capital i 
industrial production has equally contributed. sut this 
ephemeral and always relative prosperity had only just got off 
the ground in Spain when the world economic crisis once again 
brutally exposed the reality of the irreversible decadence of 
capitalism (already revealed by the imperialist war). 
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developuaent, 
1 winersl and 


1) The POUM (Revolution Espagnole, 2ist October 1936), 
commenting on the statute of autonomy for the Basque country 
voted by the Cortes on October 1st, considered that this was 
" @ moment in the struggle against fascism and for a new ° 
society." | 


‘ 
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In a historic climate which excluded a new expansion of the 
productive forces under their capitalist form, there is no 
question of the Spanish bourgeoisie achieving the industrial 
revolution that it had been incapable of realising before. 

Far from being able to imagine joining “its' proletariat to a 
utopian prosperity (they didn't insgine that), it has on the 
contrary, the task of enslaving it totelly ond even asking a 
large blood sacrifice if it wants to safeguard its domin:> tion. 
In sum, it has to resolve the problen which is posed for the 
world bourgeoisie, while disposing of the much more restrained 
means of, for example, the democratic capitalist statcs. If, 
from 1941 to 1936, it failed in its attempt to play the 
"democratic" hand, it was because of its “congenital weakness 
and not because class relitionships made it difficult. 

Indeed, the democratic republic, far from having favoured the 
ideological and political development of the proletariat, aid 
consequently the construction of its class party, contributed 
to the reinforcement of the counter-revolutionary forces 
acting in the socialist, stalinist, anarcho-syndicalist tmasses, 
while corrupting the weak conmunist cells saved from the 
collapse of the 4rd International. 


One is seeing in Spain, in a compact form, what had been 
produced in the other capitalist countries in the era of 
"democratic" renewal following the inperialist war. 


If an internationalist criteria means something, one ‘ust state 
that , under the influence of a growth of the counter-revolution 
in the world arena, the political orientation in Spain, from 
1231 to 1936 could only follow a parallel direction end not 

the inverse course of a revolutionary development. ie aust 
keep this in mind if we are to draw the positive lessons from 
the events in Spain since July 1936. Besides, we take -s our 
starting point the opinion that a nation] proletarian struggle 
can only flourish and achieve its finol sins, »nd transferring 
by repercussion the international situation, insofar as this 
latter already contains factors of revolutionsry wturity. 
Considering the probles from another side, this sesns thet, 
Within the international franework, the revolution can only 
succeed as a product of a revolutionary situation on an inter- 
national level. It is only on this base that we can cxplain 
the failures of the Paris Commune and the kussian Commune in 
1905,.as well as the victory of the kussisn proletariat in 1917. 


It is incontestable that the specific evolution of Spanish 
capitalism has been favourable to the development of powerful 
objective factors for revolution: in the first place, there 

is a bourgeoisie deprived of a solidly constituted central 
power, weakly organised and whose field of political 
manoeuvrings were strictly limited; secondly, a very developed 
maturation of social contradictions expressing the economic 
poverty of Spain; thirdly, the combative capacity of the 
proletarians and peasants steeped in the fire of the sporadic 
battles which their miserable existence throws them into. 


It is nevertheless true that the Spenish proletariet is plunged 
into this tragic situction in which, while being op posed to a 
"weak link" of world cepitalism, it struggles in the worst 
conditions because it is deprived of the pecs or 2ts 
emancipation: the class porty and the revoluticn-ry programme. 
If any doubt still exists of the funda. entel. ols of the 

party in the revolution, the Spanish experience, since July 
1936, would have been sufficient to sweep it 2tiay. sven if we 


equate the attack of Franco with the adventure of Aornilov in 
August 1917 (which is a. niche! cally and politically), the 
contrast remains striking between tas evelotion of the two 


Situations. The cies in Spain, determining a progression of 
class collaboration towards the sacred union of all political 
forces; the other, in Russia, being directed towards an elevation 
of class struggles resulting in a victorious SE SRE RSE VCE 

under the vigilant control of the Bolshevik party soaked in 
fifteen years of struggles by criticism and by < amied struggles. 


It would take a miracle for the Spanish proletariat to be able 
to make "its own" class path. But we know that social 
"miracles" are not consistent with materialist dialectics. 


Til - ANTI-F*‘SCIST wAk OR CLA33 wAR? 


Comrade Hennault, at the end of his report, considers that 
proletarian politics must be based on that which is, for example, 


a te Ss. in July 1935. 
the fact that the Spanish workers, in July 1946, let the 
power which they had in their grasp escape them, it »ppesrs. 
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But a Marxist analysis can clearly not be satisfied with a list 
of facts. From this must be extricated the real nature and 
causes in order to draw positive conclusions fron the exper- 
iences of the’ class struggle. This isn't to depreciate the 
combative capacity shown by the Spanish proletsriat, put only 
to discover why, in spite of its heroisa and its powerful 
class instinct, it did not achieve that revo olutionsry conscious- 
ness which would have sllowed it to go beyond its initial 
victory over franco by sweeping aside the wnole capitalis: 
class, and for us to denounce the forces and policies that 
have been a barrier to the workers’ route to power. 


lo build a a proletarian politics on the reality of the facts is 
necessary, but it is only valuable in as mucn as they are not 
misrepresented, that is, in as much as they are evaluated exactly 
as a function of the class relations which they express, 
relations which must be assessed internationally as well as 
nationally. Moreover, these politics in order not to sink into 
vulgar empiricism, must absolutely draw inspiration from 
principles already elaborated in the fire of historic exper- 
lences, such as the criteria of the Party and the State. 


For, on the basis of that which 1S 5 if we look only at the 
exterior aspect of the events which happened in tt ie f 

weeks after the 19th July, it would be possible to describe 
them as being a proletarian revolution in progress. But the 


political premises of this movement contradict such a hypothesis. 
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It is true that people in the POUM replied to that with: 
"The workers defeated fascism and were fighting for 
socialism." (Min, 6th 3eptember 1936) 


Or even that: 


"it is necessery to xuake the proletariszr revolution." 
"In Catalonia the dictatorship of the proletariat 
alresdy exists." (Win) 


Or still: 


"we were part of a profound social revolution in Spain; 
our revolution was more deep than that which swept 
tonrough: Russia in 1917.7 ore 


About the idea of the party, they add: 


"The dictatorship of the proletariat cannot be exercised 
by only one sector of the proletariat, but by all the 
sectors, without any exception. Any workers' party, any 
central union hasn't the right to exercise any dictator- 
eri.” 


such was the "revolutionary" conception of those who prided then- 
selves on being the vanguard of the Spanish proletariat, 


we already know the opposite thesis, from the socialist and 
stalinist camp, from the defenders of "the republicsn order in 
respect of property", of the "democratic and free Spain", that 
it is not a question of 2 collision between the two basic 
classes of capitalist society, bourgeoisie °:d proletariat, but 
a struggle between fascism and democrscy. 


Truly, the evolution of events lster on denonstrated that the 
dirferentiation of concentions expresscd by these diverse 
currents were purely verbal, since they were both based in 
reality on the sacred union against fascism. 


Here 1s posed a second question. How did this sacred union 
become possible? Must it tbe explained only by the activity of 
currents acting within the proletariat who directed the anti- 
fascist struggle in a counter-revolutionary way? Or rather, 
must one discover its roots in the initial phase of transfornm- 
ation of the proletarian struggle into that same anti-fascist 
struggle? A third question can be attached to the one before: 
Is the anti-fascist unilateral war the expression of the ‘will 
of the workers or the product of a political manoeuvre by the 
democratic bourgeoisie? | 


Let us imaediately point this out: On the one hand Franco's 
attack did not represent 1 military coup d'ectat,(a description 
Wnich can be given to the previous series of pronunciamentos) 
but it was incontestably a question of an attack by Spanish 
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capitalism as a whole, which follows froa the -nalysis slrecdy 
given, while, moreover, the “conspirecy" was organised with the 
tacit complicity of the Republic of the Populrr .'ront. On the 
other hand, the workers’ response was absolutely spontsneous 
and irrestible, to the point that it succeeded in sweeping 
aside the passivity of the “workers" tendencies and the veiled 
hostility of the “republican” bourgeoisie, of whom Zamora (the 
President of the Second Republic 1931-36 -CwO) much later, could 
say that it would not at all have imagined resisting #ranco if 
it had not been pushed by the masses. It is quite clear how 
the capitalists can adapt to a situation dominated by the 
initiative and impulse of the workers. Doesn't history 

abound with examples illustrating the political flexibility of 
the bourgeoisie and its capacity to make comprowises, provided 
that at its base, if not in its forms, its state, the condition 
of its political and economic power is safeguarded? ‘That is 
the problem and we return to it in the following chapter. 

What must hold our attention in the circuiastances is not the 
contingent aspects of the struggle, but the change in content 
of that struggle, when the proletariat, mistaken about the 
political valour of the bourgeois Republicans in Madrid and 
Barcelona, witheld from attacking them as they did Franco, 

and thus remained mystified about the meaning of its first 
SUCCESS. 


The facts speak clearly in this respect. It was precisely 
after the 19th July thet the proletariat (we mean especially 
that of Barcelona) by joining its srned struggle with the 
general strike (the first was » condition of the second ) 
succeeded in advancing the furthest on the revolutionary road, 
acquiring the highest political consciousness compatible with 
its ideological immaturity, carrying the social struggle to its 
highest point. Here Comrade Hennault clearly contradicts 
reslity when he meintains that the "economic general strike is 
impossible under the threat of gunfire", although, on the 
contrary, it contributed to the defeat of Franco and lasted 
for more than a week and it wasn't the workers who "consciously" 
brought it to an end, but the organisations which dominated 
them: the CNT, the UG’, the POUM. Fora Marxist it can never 
be a question of abstractly opposing the general strike to the 
jasurrection, as comrade’ Hennault does, but rather to link 

the first to the second, to situate the two struggles within 
the overall battle against capitalism. This is what began to 
happen right away in Spain, and above all in Catalonia. The 
general strike immediately took on a political and insurrect- 
jionary character while the workers were putting forward their 
demands: the 36 hour week, wage increases, the tentative moves 
towards the expropriation of factories, without, however, in 
the absence of the class party - grasping the necessity for 
the destruction of the bourgeois state. But this under- 
standing could have been reached subsequently, in the course 

of the process of the formation of a party, if the workers had 
kept their struggle on the terrain of their own class interests, 
their material conditions, the only basis which could allow 
them to directly oppose the whole capitalist class. 
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Quite the opposite occurred, as a result of the historic 
conditions of the Spanish proletariat, of the insoluble 
contradiction in which it found itself, the spanish workers 
were confronted with the problem of power without being in 
possession of the revolutionary programme. Very quickly the 
initial class strike was transformed into a war which set 
worker against worker and peasant against peasant, under the 
exclusive control of the bourgeoisie, of Franco and Azana, 
whose power was dissipated but not destroyed.(1) Since this 
power remained intact, the Catalan Generalidad in particular was 
perfectly happy to legalise the actions of the workers on the 
economic front, and to make a song and dance with all the so- 
called "workers" tendencies, who were all indistinguishably 
Spreading illusions among the workers about expropriations, 
workers' control, the division of the estates, and the purges 
in the army, police, etc., but kept up a criminal silence as 
to the terribly effective, if not apparent, reality of the 
existence of the bourgeois state. It is thus vital to be able 
to see the real significance of the opening events, which »re so 
important because we consider that their political content was 
the determining factor in the ultimate evolution of the 
Situation. 


The workers’ militias, spontaneous expressions of: socisl 
upheaval, were very cuickly put under the control of the Central 
Committee of Militias, a political amalgam dominated by 
capitalist tendencies, since the bourgeois socialist and 
Stalinist parties had a majority of delegates. But the 

decisive factor, to which we shall be returning, that which 
fundamentally overturned the whole situation, was the shifting 
of the axis of the proletarian struggle. The anti-fascist 
objective was substituted for the objectives of the class. ‘The 
natural demands of the workers were subordinated to the 
"necessities" of the victory over Franco. The military front 
took the place of the class front. The orientation of events 
was thus shifted 180 degrees, not because the capitalist 

forces took back command, but because they changed the substarée 
of the struggle. 


Comrade Hennault will deny that the war on the fronts has 
extinguished the class struggle; the proof to the contrary he 
finds in the workers’ possession and administration of the 
factories in Barcelona. Here it seems comrade Hennault has 
allowed himself to be led astray by the exterior aspects of the 
workers’ actions without taking into consideration their 
political significance and without relating them to the real 
relation of classes, which is the only Marxist way of looking 


(1) We mention here the fantasies of the Union Conguniste of 
Paris which considers thet the anti-fescist wer is © class wer 
in which two class ormies are taking pert, the one of Frenco 
consisting of officers, Falangists, Carlists, - all bourgeois 
and petty bourgeois elements plus Morrocan .ercenaries; the 
other, Republican srmy being composed of workers' militias and 
having a proletarian character. 
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at the question. Comrade Hennault has also not taken into 
account a whole series of closely connected events which prove 
that the military struggle against Franco could not be an 
expression of the "will" of the workers, even though it took 
place with their "consent" (But what is this consent worth in 
the absence of the party of the class?), but from capitalist 
manoeuvres to strangle the proletarian revolution. 


Already around July 24th. the UG? and the Cr? (the POUM was 
waiting to-see what would happen) were sble to intexvene in 
order to drive back the wage struggle, all the more essily 

Since the Generalidad under Compsnys, just ss it had legalised 
the nilitias and their Central Committee, took the bull by the 
horns and decreed the 40 hour week, a 15% wage increase, 
guaranteed full wages to workers in aras, ana so established 

a certain social equilibriun which took the fora of a return to 
"order" in the streets... The Oil, the largest organisation in 
Barcelona, could then advocate the return to work in the food 
factories, in public services and those industries which could 
"support" the anti-fascist struggle. Two days later, the POUM 
did the same to ensure, it said, the production of bombs, 

armour plate, etc: It was not a matter of chance that at the 
same time the proletarian objectives were obscured and the 
workers were drawn away from the vital centres of capitalisn, 
Barcelona, Teruel, Zaragossa, Guadarama, in order to destroy 
the "last fascist lairs", then stuck on the military fronts, and 
plunged into the asphyxiating atmosphere of the war, which 
dissipated the last scraos of consciousness which still existed. 
With the complete extinction of the general strike, towards 

the 28th July, the proletarian danger was completely removed, 
bourgeois domination was made safe and that is why the workers 
could be left with their illusions of economic power, since that 
was only to be exercised for the needs of the anti-fascist war 
and not as a support to the conquest of political power. In 
our opinion, comrade Hennault's thesis is basically unsound 
because it does not contain s fundamental critique of the 
imperialist war in itself. For us, that in itself, by virtue 

of its capitalist nature, expresses the defeat of the proletarist. 
For comrade Hennault it is because the war is led by "pesce- 
makers" that it is being lost. This is the essential divergence. 
And here the greatest clarity is essential. 


Courade Henneult starts by pushing aside the thesis of the 
pure and simple struggle against fascism: 


"9 veal struggle against fascism can only be led by 
the proletariat struggling for socialisn." 


But to pose the question of socialism is to pose the question 
of the conquest of power aud the destruction of the capitalist 
state and then it is no longer a question of Cissochating g 
fascism from capitalism. The class struggle is identified 
totally with the revolutionary struggle for the overthrow of 
capitalism. It develops clearly against the whole bourgeois 
class, against Franco as against Azana and Companys. sBut it 
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cannot develop on tvio divergent planes, it cannot proceed at 
one time on the military front and another on a class front, 
because ‘the first fuses the classes (and it can never be 
otherwise) while the second puts the classes in irreducible 
opposition. For comrade Hennault, “the struggle against the 
peacemakers"is not opposed to the struggle against fascism; it 
‘rather becomes one with it. The front of the pescemikers is 2 
front which unites for 2 time with the consent of the working 
class - end this is very important - several classes. 


Thus comrade Hennault, elthough admittine that the anti- 
fascist struggle is carried out under the reginc of class 
collaboration °nd for the defence of capitalist interests, 
refuses nevertheless to recounise its japerialist. content 

and continues to nffira th t “the militery struggle sgainst 
Franco wes s matter of life and desth for the Spanish prol- 
ctariat." What follows from that, whether ie wishes it or not, 
is a position of*national defence" comparable to that taken 

in 191% by the French and belgicn socialists defending 
"democratic liberties" against “Prussian inilitarism". 
Prudently, he says that the fact of having put military defence 
in first place “slowed down the social ditferentiation in the 
anti-fascist camp" and this had the effect of “rivetting the 
Spanish proletariat again to.the defence of the capitalist 
system, thanks to the Sacred Union governnent." But it is false 
also to state that the military defeats slowed down the revol- 
utionary struggle when on the contrary, the facts demonstrate 
that the class war had been smothered by the anti-fascist war. 
Even "victorious", the anti-fascist struggle must represent a 
proletarian defeat, just as the victory over German militarism 
in 1918 reaffirmed the domination of the “democratic" 
bourgeoisies. 


One could consider that in its outward appearance the war in 
Spain isn't absolutely comparable to the inperislist war, 
since the latter puts antagonistic bourgeois claris into direct 
opposition with each other, while the former ots the bourgeoisie 
in opposition to the proletsrist, not under the »spect of 
democracy agsinst fescisi, but of a struggle where the prol- 
etariat played no indepencent role, where it is wssacred for 
the profit of the seme bourgeoisie who vlays on two sides: the 
fascist front and the anti-fascist front; in sua, under the. 
aspect of » "cless war where the oroletsriat is absent in 

so far as existing as a class conscious of its interests and 
aims.. It is this which leads'us beck to the fundamental 
characteristics of the iaperialist war. Spain apart, can we 
not see the ever stronger appearance of a thick broth of 
imperialist tensions that global capitalisu can still contain, 
but which tomorrow can set alight a general conflict? 


Today, faced with the evidence of the facts, comrade Hennault 
appears to. be moving towards “defeatism! vis-a-vis the 
military strugale in Spain, then we demand that he also admits 
that anti-fascism had to lead to the present iiipasse. 
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IV = CAPITALIST STATE OR PROLETARTAN STATE? 


The outward appearance of events that took piace after 19th 
July (especially in Catalonia) has strikingly relegated to the 
packground the two central conceptions of Marxism: the state 
and the party. Whereas the revolution of October 1917 was a 
splendid illustration of these questions, sirce it involved 
the destruction of the copitelist stete snd the replecement of 
the power of the bourgeoisie by that of the proletariet 
expressed through its prrty. 


As far as Spain is concerned, we have heerd 9 great deel of 
bebbling about the proletsrisn revolution being in progress, 
about dual power, about the “effective” power of the workers, 
the "socialist" manageaent and the “collectivisation" of the 
actories and of the land, but at no point has the basic prob- 
lem, that‘of the state and of the party, been posed in Marxist 
terms. On the contrary, we have witnessed the triumph of 
ambiguity which is the expression of the confusion of the 
ideologies of those who claim to be the leaders of the revol- 
ution, the CNT and the POUM. 


It is true that the objective factors for revolution, which 

we discussed above - the political weakness of the bourgeoisie, 
the dynamism of the masses based upon powerful social contra- 
dictions, linked actively in an extreme situation - did fora 
while obscure the real picture; but these same factors have, 

on the other hand, revealed their negative side in the absence 
of the subjective factor: the party, which alone is capable, 
when supported by the masses, of relating the objective factors 
to the realisation of the revolutionary progranme, of concretely 
posing the problem of the complete destruction of the bourgeois 
state apparatus, which is the pre-condition for the social 
revolution. Instesd this problem has been replaced by one of 
the destruction of the "fascist bands", while the bourgeois 
state is left standing whilst posing as a "proletarisn" body. 
And so we witness the crininel »mbiguity of the pertial 
destruction of the state end of the existence of » “real 
workers' power", juxtaposed with the "‘fecede" of bourgeois 
power, which is concentreted in Catsloni- ia two “proletaricn 
orgens: the Centrel Conmittce of anti-fsscist militias and the 
Council of the Economy. ‘At the ssie time *s the babdblers 
recognise one effective power, thet of the workers, they speak 
of dual power, without being concerned about the gross contra- 
diction cont2ined in such formulations, since dual power means 
co-existence; temporary ecuilibrium between two real powers. 
Dual‘ power must. always end up in the unity of power, to the 
exclusive profit of either tne bourgeoisie or tne proleévariat. 
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We know that the reality is quite different and expresses 
neither the sole power of the workers, nor even dual power, 
because at no time has the power of the bourgeoisie been 
challenged by the programme of the proletarian revolution and 
the political substance of power has remained bourgeois at all 
times. That is the heart of the question. Dual power sets 
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face to face governmental organisms radically opposed in their 
substance, their programme and their class policies. ‘the first 
and only experience of dual power was that which occurred in 
the Russian revolution from February vo October 1917. But 
still Lenin always pointed cut that during this period the 
proletarizn power, even though it was based on the soviets; on 
powerful mass organisations, wes only an embryonic power which 

nly had effective existence to the extent that the soviets 
exercised power; which for Lenin meant to the extent that the 
perty of the class strengthened its influence within the 
soviets, to the extent to which the communists, armed with the 
programme of the revolution, were liberating the workers from 
bourgeois ideology and directing the initiat'vs of the masses. 
And Lenin added that the bourgeois power existed all the more 
effectively in that it “based itself On an agreement direct and 

indirect, formal and real wit D the soviets" and that it did 
this because of the proletariat: s lack of consciousness. But 
the growing class struggle and the strengthening of the 
Bolshevik party reversed this balance of forces and gave birth 
to the October insurrection. 


In Spain after 19th July 1936, there was no trace of any mass 
organisation which cculd play the part of the soviets, nor 

any conflict between two class politics out of which a Spanish 
"October" could come. There existed no embryonic proletarian 
power, because it did not even have time to arise out of the 
miitaal. etiervescenoe: 


"And what about the anti-fascist militias’" we are asked. "Or 
the Council of the Economy?" If the militias .pneared at first 
to be a spontaneous creation of the masses speinst rranco, 
these masses unfortunately never had thie chance of making 
these organisations into embryonic forms of proletarisn power 
and powerful instruments of civil cicss wer. ‘They and their. 
militias were imnediztely emasculated by the "workers" parties 

and placed under the direction of the femous Committee of 
Militios which, by rien a party chsracter on the militias 
deprived them of any possibility of becoming unitary organisms 
and consequently dug ve grave of the proletaiion revolution. 
According to what even the POUM’ said, the composition of the 
committee excluded any proletarian preponderance. But in 
addition to this, any real penetration of the militias by 
communist tendencies was excluded by the dispersion of the 
proletariat on the front and by the direction of the energies 
of the workers against the fascist menace. The threat to 
bourgeois power which had existed for a few days rapidly 
disappeared and the latter only had to adapt itself to the 
Situation at hand which could only evolve in a direction 
favourable to it, since with the creation of the Central 
Committee of Militias and the Council of the Economy - 
organisations grafted onto the capitalist state - the basis was 
laid for the Sacred Union which -was to preside over the 
massacre of the workers. The essential cogs of the State 
remained intact: 7 
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The arny:(This was not so inportant) took different forms - 

it fused with the militia - but it retained its bourgeois 
content by defending capitslist interests in the anti-fascist 
Ware (1) cc.» 

The police: in the form of asssult guards and civil guards, 
was not dispersed but only hid itself for a while (in the 
barracks) in order to return at a aore opportune ioment. 

The bureaucracy of the central power continued to function and 
it extended its influence to within the Committee of Militias 
and the Council of Economy, iin which it:never became the exec- 
utive, but in which it was.the main inspiration behind direct- 
ives conforming to capitalist interests. 


Concerning the economic policies developed by these organisms 
in. conjunction with the government of the Generalidad, 
L'Information'in Paris could say, from the bezinniag of 4ugust 
1936, that it did not break out of a capitalist context. ‘The 
decrees on collectivisation ~ which were issued at the end of 
October - in spite of their radical phraseology, could not 
express a "socialist" movement after August, since the balance 
of class forces was evolving not towards the proletarian revol- 
ution, but towards the reinforcement of bourgeois domination. 
The social meaning of the ncasures of collectivisation can be 
cléarly guaged by the content of the pacts concluded on October 
22nd (the decrees came out on the 24th) between the anarchists 
and the Socialist-Stolinist bloc (to the exclusion of the POU") 
in which it was a question of the collectivis-tion of every- 
thing necessary for the needs of war. 


Moreover, historic experience has shown us thst there can be 
no question of collectivisstion, of workers’ control, of 
socialist revolution, before aap abolition of the political 
power of the bourgeoisie. in his report comr-de Hennault 

has reversed this lesson, and we can only say that the method 
he adopts invalidates his anslysis. 


He begins by affirming the breadth of the "socialist revolution", 
on the basis of the decrees on collectivisation which we have 
just discussed, and which, for him, mark a profound trans- 
formation. in the relation of classes and in the regime of 
private property (from October 1936). but in the following 
chapter, when he launches into the political aspect of the 
problem, he has to admit that, since the conquest of power has 
not been seriously posed by a workers' party, there is no 
socialist revolution going on in Spain. For Hennault, as for 
us, it is clear that the bourgeois state has not. been destroyed 
and that. it has merely had recourse to more flexible methods. of 


(1) Although two thirds of the Army went over to the 


Nationalists, the remaining third, almost all the ‘tir Force 
(21 out of 277 aircraft) and all but 3 ships of the Navy, 
remained in Republican hands and were completely loyal to the 
Popular Front rather than the working class. -C.\/. 0, 
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domination. For Henneult also, organs of proletarisn power, 
unitary organs in which the masses can develop their political 
consciousness, have not becn created, even in an embryonic 
form. But for us no workers’ power existed even for a day 

(and this is not the opinion of comrede Hennault)}, because the 
two things which must comprise this were absent: the organs and 
the proletarian consciousness which aniaates them, things which 
cannot arise spontaneously, buv only through a process of 
political clarification. 


As for the collectivisation mecsures, comrade Hennault, after 
having lauded them far too much in our opinion, confesses that 
they correspond to a political manoeuvre of the bourgeoisie 
and are imposed by necessity,:-and thus have no value in them- 
selves: 
"What does it matter to the proletariat if the governments 
of Caballero and Companys ratify all the expropriations 
realised by the proletariat, if they lead the proletarian 
revolution to defeat, if they carry out the war in such 
a way 2s.to lead to the victory of fascism." 


That 1s also our opinion, but with this difference - that the 
anti-fascist war entirely serves capitalist interests ind is 
at the origin of the proletarinn defext we have just witnessed. 


V - THe SACKED UNION 


As we said, immediately after 19th July the Sp-nish workers saw 
the rosd to revolution berred. ‘The enerey of the insurrect- 
lonary movenent wes diverted into the 2nti-fsscist struggle. 
This conversion wrs manifested in & number of situations. The 
workers' agitation wes once again given an orientation towards 
capitalism, and the proof of this was the inability of the 
workers to create their own nass orgens through which a revol- 
utionary party could arise. Comrede Hennault sees this quite 
clearly but he does not draw the political conclusions from it, 
or rather he does not relate it to a reversal of the balance of 
class forces. For him, the anti-fascist struzele does not 

turn the workers away from the revolution, but constitutes a 
necessary phase within the revolutionary struggle as a whole. 
For us there is a complete incompatibility between the two 
struggles. ‘the anti-fascist war expresses on the one hand the 
needs of capital to maintain its domination, and on the other 
hand. the absence of a revolutionary party. ‘The aati-fascist 
war is a defeat for the proletariat right from the start. In 
class terms it has the same status as an imperialist war, and 
like the latter it also engenders the Sacred Union between 
classes, which comrade Hennault notes but does not try to 
explain. The anti-fascist war in Spain cannot be capitalist 
and proletarian at the same time. It could only change its 
nature if it took place under the leadership of the prol- 
etariat organised as the ruling class, as a moment in the 

civil war, as happened in Russia after October 1917. To rally 
the proletariat to such a war before the seizure of power is to 
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take up a position of national defence of the kind Lenin 
denounced when he rejected the formation of a bloc witn the 
Social kevolutionaries in order to fight against Kornilov in 
August 1917. In Spain the proletzriat must refuse to fipht 
Franco under the capitalist banner of anti-fascism and must 
instead direct its struggle against tne whole Spanisn bourgeosie, 
from Companys and Giral to Franco. The road to proletarian 
insurrection does not pass through the gate of a militarist war 
but only through that of the civil war. 


We have already notcd that in Catalonia the sacred Union fouad 
its organic expression in the constitution of the Central 
Committee of Militias and the Council of the Economy, at the 
very time when these were being presented as organs of prol- 
etarian power, as the expression of the proletarian dictator- 
ship (POUM). In Madrid the leadership of these capitalist 
forces, we saw the anti-fascist war, capitalist by nature, 
take on more and more all the forms of moder warf.re, a process 
which paralleled the growth of class collaboraiion. Are these 
not phenomena already known to vs from the first imperialist 
war? 


In the beginning, revolutioncry verbiesge was at its height, 
especially in Catalonisa where the POU! snd Ci? were dominant. 
But the myth of the anti-foscist war quickly drowned any cless 
preoccupations under the inpulse of these sue tendencies. In 
Madrid, on the strength of Giral, the Stalinists uccame the 
forces of order. In bercelon>, Coapanys said of the CNT thet: 


"it hes assumed the role ebendoned by the xebellious 
arny of controlling and protecting socicty and has 
become an instrument in the hands of the democratic 
government." 


The "“expropriations" carried out by the workers were integrated 
into the context of a statc capitalist rcorganisation which 
remained under bourgeois control “for the needs of war” with 
the approval of the union organisations and the so-called 
"organs of proletarian power’. Parallel to this, the workers 
were being progressively disarmed outside the military front 
and the whole of social life was undergoing a process of 
militarisation. At the end of August 1936 L'Iaforaation of 
Paris could assert with satisfaction that in Madrid and 
Barcelona , 


"the proper authorities are naking "diplomatic" efforts 
to ensure the disarming of tne workers aot enrolled in 
the anti-fascist militias 3nd the militarisation of 
the latter." 


The Central Committee of the “ilitis- co-onersated in these 
efforts and the military defects which were to follow hed the 
effect of stimuluting snd accelerating the process of social, 
ideological and materiel disarmament. 
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The Badajoz massacre, followed by the surrender of Irun and 
the march upon ‘Tioledo and adrid, determined that there would 
be a conversion to the "left" with the establishment of the 
Caballero government which was greeted as "progressive" by 
the anarchists and POUMists. Its programme Was sumaed up in 
the organisation of the Militia, the reinforcement of civil 
and military discipline and "respect" for the republican law. 
To support it the CNT preposed the formation of a National 
Council for Defence to which it would send Becca! sale Bey 
delegates, just the same as the creation of war militias 
With a military direction solely under the control of a 
Commissariat for War. In Catalonia, the Generalidad annexed 
the famous Committee of Militias to the service of the 
Ministry of Defence, out-of anxiety to maintain an appearance 
of authority vis-a-vis “international Opinion", 


The POUM said thet Companys'" facade" government would only 
thus. cover up better the real power of the workers. There 

was no more criminal wey they could obscure the historicel 
reality, but the “venguardists" did not stop there. Some 

days lnater the holy governient union wes overtly realised; it 
was entitled the “Council” of the Generslided to soothe the 
touchy feelings of the an-rchists. Cit, POUM, Ges, Btalinists, 
socialists and the Catalonian bourgeoisie would unite their 
efforts to the cause of anti-fascisnm. The anarchists, who had 
already been converted to “centralism', became "authoritarians" 
convinced that: 


"The kevolution makes exactions ... duality of powers 
cannot persist ... we must occupy the place which 
corresponds to our strength.” 


This did not prevent them fro only uaving three delegates 

out of twelve while claiming to represent the majority of 

the Catalonian proletariat. The POUM said it was a matter of 
being a "transition stage", although before they had spoken of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat under the protection of 
all the "workers" parties. | 


The government programme was dominated by the problems posed by 
the war. It would have to establish "revolutionary order’ and 
following in the footsteps of the Caballero government: 
discipline, sole command, obligatory militias (the POUn spoke 
of a Red Army), proclamation of the rights of peoples to 
autonomy. Immediately the Committee of Militias, "the only 
real power" definitively disappeared. The municipalities 

once again took over the role of the “Anti-fascist Committees" 
that had been compared to soviets! The atmosphere thickened 
and the organisstion for usassacring the workers developed. 

At Madrid, then et Barcelon- decrees were issued ‘for 

general mobilisetion ‘trensforaing the militias into 4 reguler 
army.. At the same tie, the Cif issucd its “union orders" to 
the Catalan proleteriat: 
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"Workers, produce and conquer. No wage demands or 
other demands. All must be subordinated to war 
production." 


In fact everything for the anti-fascist front: suspension of 
the class struggle; the language of war belonging to the social 
patriots of. 1911-1918 taken up again by the "libertarians" of 
1936. The "revolutionary unification Pact" between all the 
parties.and unions of Catalonia (with the exception of the POUM) 
came to ratify: this "social contract" of holy union. The first 
point included the formal promise to "execute the decisions and 
decrees of the Council of the Generalidad by putting at its 
service all our influence 2nd organisational apparatus." After 
the capture of Toledo and the narch on Madrid, the noly union 
was consumated at Madrid by the entrance of the 2narchists into 
the Cabellero government which called itself the Council of 
Defence of the Republic. Spanish ond international capitalism 
had been well served. 


VI - THE SPANISH WAR AWD THE INTERNATIONAL PROLETARIAT 


Today the focts spesk brutelly for thenselves It is no 

longer 2 question of Kevolution, but of or vitalist wer. The 
struggle in Spain effectively onposes the bourgeoisic to the 
proletarist, but in a situation where the letter consents to 
its own destruction for the profit of capitalism, as during the 
virst world war of 1914-1918, when it consented to die for "the 
future of socialism" that had to be preserved from Pan-Germanic 
barbarism. Nobody denies that at present Spain has become the 
arena for imperialist competition. Already, in september at 
Geneva, the left socialist minister for foreign affairs in 
spain, Del Vayo, could declare justly enough that, 


"under our very eyes, the bleeding fields of spain are 
already in fact the battle fields for the world war. 
This struggle, once started, immediately has transformed 
itself into an intermational question.” 


Clearly for Del Vayo, as for his fellow socialists and 
Stalinists, the next war will take on the appcarance of a 
conflict .between two “opposing” ideologies: democracy - 
fascism. However, we know of the tacit, though terribly 
effective, solidarity of the inate and fascist states 
that has not ceased being exercised against the Spsnish prol- 
etariat with the unconscious support of the international 
proletariat. It was under cover of the farce of non-inter- 
vention of Blum's Popular Front. government that this 
solidarity was made most effective in immobilising the prol- 
etarians of France, Englend, Belgium, while contsining and 
holding back the development of inperislist conflicts. For 
Blum wes speaking the truth wnen he invoked the spectre of 
world war following after 9 more direct intervention of the 
democratic states in the Sp*nish events. that did not prevent 
these from tacitly favouring the recruitment of volunteers for 
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the massacre under the Popular Front aegis. On the other hand, 
the fascist States could openly intervene with armas and men, 
protected by the attitude of "neutrality" maintained by the 
democratic States,which matched the "involvement" of the former 
with holding back the evolution towards generalised imperialist 
war. Hadn't Delbos, French minister for foreign affairs, 
declared in October that it was necessary to avoid at all 

cost a bitter international crisis which could evolve, as he 
Said, into a "war of secession” in Burope? But for the inter- 
national proletariat the class problem cannot be represented 
from the point of view of intervention or non-intervention, 
both are of a capitalistic nature. With respect to this 
subject comrade Hennault is equivocal. He rejects the argu- 
ment put forward by Blum for non-intervention. However, while 
he considers that it is false that "policies of support to 

. the revolution will lead to a world war" - whet does he mean 
‘by "policies of support"? Clarity is imperative st the 
immediate time. Does he believe thet overt support for the 
Spanish Popular Front, under control of cepitslism, could be 
favourable to the developsent of the proleterien revolution in 
Spain? In other words, would the internation:1 proletarist, 

in fighting for the "reising of the block-ce’ in order to 
"force" Blui, Eden, Stalin to sdopt 2 policy of interventionisa, 
be helping the Spanish proletarist: iirstly, if the democratic 
States did not respond to Hitler and ifussolini's aovements by 
further overt intervention, this was not in the fear that 
massive material aid could contribute to the strengthening of 
the class position of the spanish workers, to raise their 
revolutionary consciousness, to uamper the process of sacred 
union. Such a hypothesis remains to be proved. On the one 
hand, the anti-fascist war, with the direct support of the 
fascist States and the indirect support of the democratic 
states, appeared as the perfect tool for enslaving the Spanish 
proletariat to capitalist interests. but on the other hand, it 
is certain that, in the event of a powerful working class out- 
burst, the framework of the sacred union would be undermined 
and the Spanish bourgeoisie menaced, and then we would witnéss 
an immediate combining of the ‘democratic" forces in Spain, 
Hrance, England, Belgium and Russia, in order to defeat the 
workers and peasants in Spain. 


But in the absence of such a perspective, haven't we already 
witnessed the overt support of the USSR to the anti-fascist 
camp, seeing that in such a situation, as has been ascertained 
by comrade Hennault, "the'Spanish proletarist has once again 
been nailed to the capitalist system"? It is clesr that the 
USSEK acts thus, not to support the Spanish proletari:t, but 

to defend its own position within the concert of world 
imperialism. — 


Comrade Hennault considers, nevertheless, th-t the suvport of 
the proletarint demands men and arns. Sut, seeing that he 
himself admits that this support can only be practically 
realised for capitalist ends, as in the case of the Ussk, how 
does he imagine that the Spanish proletariat can escape 
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bourgeois recuperation when it puts itsel’ in the camp of 

. armed interventionism? ‘The attempt by comrade Hennault to 
make a distinction in this area between proletarian aid and 
capitalist aid is purely abstract because it does not take 
account of the class forces in struggle. Besides, comrade 
Hennault understands this very well when he Says that sending 
men and munitions to Spain was the most ostentatious way but 

not the most efficient way of supporting the revolution and 

that the presence here of the socialist workers and comaunists 
sent to Spain would be a thousand times more valuable thea 

their presence in Spain. But comrade Hennault knows that if 
this form of support is demanded by the traitorous socialists 
and .Stalinists (to which have now been added the anarchists, 

the POUM and the Trotskyists) it is just because they have a 
counter-revolutionary role and not because they can contribute 
to the development of the Spanish revolution. Besides, hasn't 
he noticed that the armed support only took on » real volume 
with the recession of the Spenish proleterist in the revolution, 
a recession marked by the entrence of the sntrchists and the 
POUM in the sacred union? 4nd isn't it his conclusion thet 
each proletariot must above #11 exyress its solidarity with 

the Spanish proletcriat by struggling egeinst its own 
bourgeoisie? But can one fight this latter end at the sauwe 
time support the “republicsn' bourgeoisie in Sprin by sending 
prole tarisns to a holocaust? lroa the vosition of courade 
Hennault the answer coues beck sgain in the 2ffiruative, for 
even though he may believe that he is for aid to the spanish 
proletariat and not for aid to Spanish capitalism, in fact his 
attachment to the anti-fascist war ideolorically disarms the 
Spanish. workers and those elsewhere. 


In Spain today it is not a question of revolution but of war. 
A War which is under the grip of capitalist domination, a 
capitalist war. That is the Marxist axiom. ‘Me proletariat 
may be powerless to oppose it. It cannot accept it. It cannot 
forget the lesson of 1914, which is definitive. To this war it 
must oppose its own civil war for the abolition of the 
capitalist state, whatever the military repercussions flowing 
from that might be. 


The workers and peasants in Spain, while they are being 
massacred under the anti-fescist flag, are not fighting for 
socialism but for the triumph of capitalism. The anti-fascist 
war 1s not directed against capitalism, but sgxinst the prol- 
etariat. Either the Spanish proletariot will succeed in 
breaking up the military fronts, in forming its own orgons of 
struggle, its own party, or it will be smosned, even if it 
conquers Franco. 


The international proletsri-t cn only teke up arms with the 
Spanish proletsrist through class action directed agsinst the 
econonic and political apparatus of cspitelisa. 


or 


The intemational action of each proletariat: can only consist 
of decisive class struggle on the national terrain. That is 

why effective help for revolutionary Spain resides solely in 

the world overthrow of class relations. 


a January, 1937 


Bilan, the journal of 


This text, which was first published in Bil 
the exiled Italian Left, was translated from Invariance No.8 
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Communist Work and the CWO 


The following text must be placed in the context of the 
recent secession im the C.W.0O. It was drafted when an 
"activist" tendency was emerging in Liverpool. This 
tendency never made its views clear in any way, thus the 
text had to guess" what the activists were gotting at 
and made a comprehensive criticism that would covcr all 
possible aberrations. After the singlo-word criticism 
that the text was "abstentionist" thc ox-scction madc no 
further statcmont of thoir vicws. We can only condemn 
this non-political failurc of those who had criticisms 
of the tcxt to dovelop and statc them. What follows is 
the finally acceptcd C.W.0. position on the issus of 
intervention, prefaced by added matcrial on tho 
definition of the class struggic. 


WHAT IS THE CLASS STRUGGLE? 

First let us rajcet the idea of those tendencics who say that the 
actual revolution is the only oxpression of the class-strugeglc 
and scc this as devcloping divorced fron any previous struggles 
of the class. The C.W.O. has never been of tho Opinion that 

the ccononic, non=rovolutionary struggle of workers has 

nothing to do with the class struggle and the devclopmont of 
class consciousness. The elass struggic oxists cverywhere all 


the timc, from the most incoherent act of disobcdionce and tie 
most limited scctional strizxe, to the mass strike and insur- 
rection: the working clnss enn never be intogratcd into capit- 
alisn. But in saying this, we don't put all sconomic activity 

of the class on the same level: in fact our previous frilure to 
distinguish between levels of ‘thc class struzsle has been once of 
the reasons why confusion hac flourished in the C.W.0, Obviously 
if ail the class strugglo outside revolution is on 71 par, then if 
wwe decline to bccome cnthusinstic about scctional struggles, thon 
we arc "abstontionist''. 


There is obviously a qualitative break botwoon the nost advancod 
cconomic struggle and the revolutionary struggle. Not thnt econ- 
onic demands will not be made during the revolution itsclf: far 
from it, cvon in the revolution, Workers Councils will nake 
economic dcnands, but the sceles will have tipyed decisively in 

the direction cf the "all or nothing" fight with the ruling class. 
Howcver, this is not the only qualitative break in the class struggle. 
Between tho sectional, ccononistic strike ccntrcd round denands for 
diffcrentials, special casos cte. (that is, the type of struggle 
thet is dortinont in Britnin just now), «nd mass, class-wido nove= 
ments, where overything is in the molting pot, where solidarity 


nd 


end nass action ere tho watchwords and where domands arc often on 
afterthought to the struggle, as in Spain tod-ry betwcen these 


two situations, both of which are theo expression of class contrn- 
dictions, there is also . qualitative diffcronce. We don't denounce 
individual acts of sobotage, absentceisn, crnft nilitancy , 

scctionnl struggles and so forth whon they occur. Only, we reslise 
they lend nowhere, and they are in no way 7. step forwnrd, or 


potential ground for raising class consciousncss, 


On the other hand, strikes which break craft/industry/resion 
barricrs,and which sprcad with common aims and foclings of solid- 
arity and where embryonic forms of class orsmnisation emerge, have 
alrendy within them the potential for further development, both in 
terns of form and politicnl content. Contrary to what the cheor- 
leaders of scctional strikes assort, such novencnts do not conorzc 
from_a goncralis-tion of sectional strurcslos or fron initially union- 
controlled action. All the mass class movenunts wo havo secon since 
1968 have cmerzod instantancously, spresd rxpidly and renched their 
high point vory quickly (France, Polend, Ar-sontinn otc.). 
Sectionalisn and union control mark their decline, NOT their 
beginning. Unfortunatcly, such actions -re in WINnOTisy Of the 
class’ ,cspecially in Britain. We have scon the miners and dockors 
strike in 1972 and the Clydcside strike of 197k, bat. Little -clac in 
the past fow years. The British working class, despite its proud 
clains to rnilitancy, is one of the nost cconomistic, craft-rindcd, 
scctionalisn-dominnted classes in the world, and it would be ~ 2ernave 
nistcke for revolutionczries to sce an upsur;:c0 in this kind of 
activity, causcd by the "nini-boom", as the sceds of a potentially 
positive class movercnt. Here, more than s:nywhere clse, rethcr thrn 
Cheer on such struggles, we have to show they -re an dond-cnd. 

Med activism within such fights, justificd by varmuc phrases like 
"earning the right to put forw-rd your politics" or avyoidine bein:: 
too "ririd and impractical! are just cntch-phrreecs dosimncd to ) 
lesitinise the slide into opportunist politic:1 activitics, 


The survival of the C.W.0. in this nost difficult pcriod for. 
revolutiocnarics internationally, when the clss struc :le is -2t x7 
low level, and there has bean a "peusc" in the decline of crpital 
internationally, necessitates the clearcst positions on intervention 
beconing part of our political perspectives. After their bricf 
flurry "activists" will fina themselves boatins their heads eeainst 
a brick wall, as they did in the last "mini-boon" of 1972=7h, 

Let us now look at the question of intervention in actril. 


RAISING DEMANDS? 

A revolutionrzry sroup exists to ficht within the worlin:« cless f 
its idoas; any group not carrying out this task is not part of the 
class movenent. But at the present tine, our rolc cnn only be as 
an opposition within any workers! movement thet emcrecs. 
clarify what comwunist intervention is, Let's approrch the issuc by 
Looking at wheat it is not. 


[t is no part of our task to raise practicnl demands (e7 WAHEE, 
hours) durins workers' struzsles. In the dvfensive ficht of the 
class against tho cffecte of the crisis, ccononic dem-nds Will be 
made; our task is to ficht for a conmunist nerspective by pointin: 
out the impossibility of such stru7yiles maintAinin’ livines stand+ 
ards, and by callin: for an end to sections stru-"ies in the present 
Situaticn. We must not onsace in the absurd cuctionccrin:: of the 
icftists with each sect tryin: to outbid the cther for the suppert 

Of the class by raisins hi-her and hivhor doornds, 


Neither can it be any part of our task to follow the Trctskyists 
with their so-called prosranne of "transition;l demends". Tho iden 
behind this is that the workers are so stupid they will nevor ficht 
for communism, and that if we can only lond them by thc nose to 
strug ile for thincs wo know capitalism enn't Vive, out of defeat 
the workers will sonchow stumble into ectimunism, in the first place 
Certain of these transitional donands enn be conccdcd by capitalisn, 
and in the second place revolutioncries do net combat the illusions 
Of the class by heoapins mere illusiocne on thom, but by Oppsin:: the 
class illusions, and by offering the only thins all these 
revolutionary auctioneers never nontion — - perspective for a 


eolution to the dilemne of humanity, the communist reveoluticn. 


In the depth of the counter-revclutioncry pericd -fter Werld War 
7? 


IwG, certain revolutionary croups did rairc cosncsde derends in 
strikes, Fer exanple, the croup Inturneticnalisne in France put 
forward ©. serics cf denands to unite the clanec in the strike at 
Reneult in 1947, as well as denouncin? the wnions, the 'connunist' 
perty cte. Today with wn undefeated class snd a now reveluticnary 
wave emercin-, all such concessisns to cecnemic dcenend raisin” 
deflect from the main cin. In every interventicn, the riv- 


Vlutionary position has to be ndvenced. 


A SERVICE ORGANISATION? ° 

Competin: with the cuctionecrs we hove the dclcrs-sut -f charity, 
those whe say we oxist te ive practicel help in strur les, while 
refrainin- from civing political advice. But this ie alse a dcad- 
end. In the first place, even the most enthusiastic 'scrvers! 
will support sone struccles and not cthers: o>. SUPPOSE. those far 
wave rises, but not those for import contrels, or acninst 
innicrant workers, Why do they a> this? Becnusc they have a 
ceneral political analysis. that secs the renctionary neture of 
ccortain strus-les. But to refrain fror keipin’ thom is nat 
enourh., We must intervene to explain tc the cless why such 
stru-cles are reactionary; this is 2 political intervention. It 
is nc fo-d te say thet we can help stru‘-les 2s len- as they are 
net cbvicusly reactionary and thet it will «11 enae out in the 
wash, . Take the case of the Socinlist Labour Party (S.L.P.) which 
wns based on fhe Clyde before the first Werl4 Wars Thely view 
that they existed nartly to serve the class led to their rronbcrs 
bein’ elected to most «f the ecadin? positicns in the Shop 
Stewards and Workers Committce novenent in the arca, This -f 
necessity invelved them in fichtin: fer the thest torms! for 
Qilution to borst war preeucticn an? kill Gorman wePkors, sad in 
fivhtine to keep skilled A.S.E. workers (cn ineerin” unien) cut 
of the ferecs while leavins unskilled vorkcrs t: te blewn tc bits’. 
At _ the samc time, the SebseP., threuch ite press, wectines ctc.., 
was orcanisin= revoluticnery oppositicn t° thc wari Nembers, wh: 
threuvh the day were beustin >: wer preducticn, 'sn-unced it frem 
their sap bexcs nt nicht. AS = Posult, the S.LsP. vas unable t¢ 
"'Tfer a clerr revolutionary lead tr the clrss, 


The “ain trouble with modern oreanisations whick ec. themselves 

2S havin? the function cf reportins strikes, publishin«: intcrviews 
with workers, wekin- equipment available te then etc.,is thet they 
See the revolution .s the result af am accunulation -f eerne ie 
struc les which spentancously burst inte’ flr>e whon thoy find the 
richt 'form'., But what tho revolutionary minority of workers haa 
to offer the rest of the class Ls not practien] HOips Dw ov» pe Pita 
ical lead, a persnective for reine beyond the ineviteble acad-ena 
Of sectional strusc les, of deevenin: the Cinass! understandin: of 
the need for communism, and not offerin« strikere > duplicator 

or advertisin.: for workcrs' co-ops in cur vaner, i 


That if not to Say we can perform no service trsks for the workins 
Class; for example, it may be possible fer us t. publish texts 
produced by workers in strucclo t > show hey far the clase has ene 
in « certain ecuptry (c.:. we published an sdcress from the-strik- 
ers in Bultacs in Spain in Worl-ers Voice 20) but this eetivity 
must always be subor@inated to our over-all tasirs. ; 


POLITICAL INTERVENTION, 

" o. Se ; i P 
At this point, many who have eeen involved in whet passes for left 
winr politics mry be puzzlcas; if we are neither « Aemond-raisin > 
orranisation, nor a service or-anisation, then what as our role? 
Our nain task is poiaticnl intervention in the class, vy leaflottin ° 
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ac Workplaces, saleg of mr -pzthes epecches, blic Ca 7S 
arcuncd two merit areas; 

+. The class' own struvcles, We heve ta report nd atalyse -these, 
and draw th Lae lessons fror them (er, on the reacts. nary nature 

the. unions ee or on the cancers of 'self-mann-eriont'), and we 
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Class' enemies are, tc point out why nationalisations are vA felse 
road and so on, These ace the types cf tasks thet cur Loniieos, 
such as "Why Victnam is net Communist’ and "Is the Werst Over" 
(on the crisis), en dealt. with. 

The aim of such intervention, in whatever forn it takes, is 
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Not all of the class stru:i:cle takes on cpic preportions; tne bulk is 
still the daily round of piecemeal hattles between capital and labour. 
Even in these struggles lessons can be learne: hy indivicual workers 
about the nature of tie unions, the sees of the copitalist state  <tc.., 
anc here communists can intervene theurch only if a member cf the 
orvanisation is in that work-place, a as such is forced ints battle 
with the section of workers. But in Re SE ee our rele 

is cppositional: we cannot *%»e elected to strike mittees in sect- 
ional strikes, and negotiate the rate of sae odieesan for the class. 
Our task is not to be the errand boys of the strike comnittees 

either by going around with a can cellecting for the strike, nulling 
out reluctant workers, whipping workers onto picket duty etc. Again 
we fulfill the task that no one else will carry out, the voicing 

in the struggle of an anti-capitalist perspective, and this can ecnly 
be done from an oppositional standpoint, and not with one foot in the 
management s office (and the other foct possibly in the trades union 
office), . 


In more generalised outbreaks of class strugzle the role of comnz- 
unists is fuller. For example, participation in mass meetings to 
put forward our views, on mass pickets - if they are a genuine 
emanation of the class - to argue for our politics, and possibly on 
genuine committees elected by mass assemblies. In the most gener- 
alised outbreaks of class struggle (eg. May 196% in France, the 
recent strike wave in Spain) the strug¢le comes first, the demands 
second, A whole mass upheaval is launched and begins to enread and 
intensify without concrete demands bein: made; often these are 
palmed off on the movement when it is eee in decline; for weeks 
the. French workers in 1968 said, "To hell with 10°" (the union. 
Qemand) without raising any ened of en own; workers in 
Argentina were on the streets fighting the police, sackin<g union 
offices and shops for some time before the 50° wage demand concretised. 
In such situations, a communist could be elected to a strike 
committee, even if he made quite clear the basis of his acceptance 
(no negotiations with capital, and for 2 class wide strugrle for 
power). Very rapidly, however, this would conflict with the rest of 
the strike committee (and the level of the clazs' consciousness), and 
he would be recalled and replaced; but such « situntion would offer 
valuable ground for explaining our views to the class. 


Though talking till now of intervention 2t th: speiea Cap we dont 


want to imply that intervention is not possible ¢l where. Act- 
ivity would be possible anong tenants ene unc Whepeds not to ‘erg= 
anize' them, but to explain such thins as our views on the abolition 


of rent, and integration of pee Shick “nee production in the tran- 
sition period, and it would be possibl« to leaflet dexonstrations 
caliod over economic strikes etc., provided it wie suarantecd that 
large numbers of workers woulée be involve’. Leaflettiny collections 
of union officials and leftists is futile, yet sonc whe shout 
loudest about intervention still make such demonstrations their 
priority. 


Cnly in a pre-revolutionary sitiation will our relic siter from its 
present oppositional onc. Then, though our politicel tasks will 
remain the samc, there will be practical demands for us to make , 
since the class will face practical tasks thet are alse revolut- 
ionary ones, At this time-we will have to tisht for the arming 
of the class, the introduction of labour cards ctc., 2s well as 
for the creation of Workcrs! Councils and their sup! ression of the 
bourgcois statc. Within these Councils, orgenizeé round the 
programme that will express our views in - consisse 2nd ponular 
fashion, we will fight for - communist fiajority. Our oppositional 
role todsy is the reverse of our be eing able to carry out such tasks 
in the future. Those who today subordinate ell to 'kecping close 
to the class', to ouvrierism and activism will heve succumbed to 
demoralisation, or to counter revolution, long bifore such - tine, 
ocoCO0o000 


